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No BWnion with Slavebholders! 


THE VU. & CONSTITUTION 16 ‘A COVENANT WITH DEATH 
y 4XD AN AGREEMEST WITH HELL.’ 





G9" ‘ Yes! 1 caxyor BE pextep—the slaveholding 
lords of the South prescribed, as a condition of their 
assent to the Constitution, three special provisions To 
SECURE THE PERPETUITY OF THEIR DOMINION OVER THEIR 
staves. The first was the immunity, for twenty years, 
of preserving the African slave trade ; the second was 
THE STIPULATION TO SURRENDER FUGITIVE SLAVE8—An 
engagement positively prohibited by the laws of God, 
delivered from Sinai ; and, thirdly, the exaction, fatal 
to the principles of popular representation, of a repre- 
sentation for staves—for articles of merchandize, under 
the name of persons . . . .. in fact, the oppressor repre- 
senting the oppressed! . . . To call government thus con- 





stituted a democracy, is to insult the understanding of 
mankind. It is doubly tainted with the infection of 
riches and slavery. Its reciprocal operation upon the 
government of the nation is to establish an artificial 
majority in the slave representation over that of the 
free people, in the American Congress ; AND THEREBY 
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| UATION OF SLAVERY THE VITAL AND ANIMATING SPIRIT 
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fanaties succeed in their nefarious purpose of driv- 
ing the South out of the Confederacy, they ean 
then have the glory of Congressional honors to 
themselves, along with their negro colleagues.— 
Richmond Daily Whig. 


SE ec SPs SNe es 

te A Rochester correspondent of the Syracuse 
Standard said that Fred. Douglass, the negro, is to 
be nominated for Congress, in the Monroe district, 
and expresses the opinion that he will be elected. 
Much us we hate slavery, and despise those who aid 
in its aggressions and triumphs, we yet see no 
promise of good in the folly and fanaticism which 
pushes men to such extremes in the promotion of 
their schemes of agitation. Even a good cause 
may be rendered odious by an injudicious selec- 
tion of the instrument to be used in its advance- 
ment; and prudent men, animated by a sincere 
and honest purpose, would never seek by gratuitous 
and wanton insult to defeat the good they might 
otherwise have uecomplished, Are there no white 
men in the Monroe district capable of representing 
itin Congress, with principles as sound and reliable 
and who eould wield at least ten-fold more infla- 
ence than the petted and arrogant Douglass? If 
not, let him be elected, and let him get into the 
theatre of his ambition, if he can. And after that 
difficult feat is accom plished, let us see how he will 
swear to support a Constitution which he has all 
along prided himself in denouncing, exeerating, and 


‘ spitting upon.'—Mohawk Register. 
=n 
tg Fred. Douglass, a correspondent of the Sy- 


racuse Standard says, will be a cundidate for Con- 
gress in that district. This Fred. a mulatto, 
wih heen distinghishing himself down East in 
hehalf of abolitionism. He deserves more respect 
than his white associates ; for he is fighting for his 
own race and color. His white blood furnishes 
the talent to plead for the black. Fred. would do, 
if he were somewhere South and behaved himself 
cleverly, as a good negro ought to. Le would be 
resp eted and taken eare of. 

But those fanatical blockheads down East have 
done Fred. great injustice ; they have spoiled him, 
They have set him upon a visionary scheme w here 
he will wear out a mischievous life to no purpose. 

Now they are going to ran bim for Congress. 
Well, the South, except for the example of the 
thing, would prefer Fred, in Congress to any of the 
white kuaves or fools that support him. They 
would set him down as only a deladed or misused 
negro—misased by unscrapulous and foolish white 
men, to accomplish their selfish and treasunable 
purposes. 

We don’t regret to see this proposition. It is an 
experiment that will open the eyes of men in the 
free States. It will be similar in effect to a negro 
marrying a white woman—a war against nature 
that will stagger the strongest prejudices that fa- 
naticism can inspire in most men.—Lowisville Daily 
Democrat. 


SELECTIONS. 


CELEBRATION OF W. IL EMANCIPATION 
AT MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
[from the Manchester Examiner and Times, Aug. 2d.} 
SPEECH OF GEORGE THOMPSON. 

Mr. Greorce Thompson rose and said: I have 
heen appointed to submit to this Conference a res- 
olution, commemorative of the abolition of slavery 
throughout the colonies of Great Britain. Had 
this meeting been convened for the sole purpose of 
celebrating this great national event, I might have 
considered myself justified in addressing you at 
greater length than I feel authorized to do under 
existing circumstances. As it is, the duty which 
has been assigned me shall be discharged with as 
much brevity as the nature of the subject and the 
terms of the resolution will permit. 

In the year 1807, after the slave trade hid been 
suffered for three centuries to desolate Africa and 
disgrace mankind, and after a struggle of nearly 
forty years’ duration—a struggle which has made 
the names of Granville Sharp, Thomas Clarkson, 
and William Wilberforce immortal, an act of Par- 
liament was passed abolishing the inhuman traffic, 
and declaring it piracy punishable hy death. Sla- 
very, however, the root and parent of the foul enor- 
mity. was permitted to survive. The hopes of the 
friends of humanity were, nevertheless, sanguine 
that the overthrow of the foreign supply would 
lead to an immediate mitigation of the rigors of 
slavery, and at no distant day to its banishment 
from the West Indies. These hopes and expecta- 
tions were doomed to experience a bitter and com- 
plete disappointment. No improvement in the 
treatment of slaves followed the cessation of the 
horrors of the middle passage. At the end of twen- 
ty years, notwithstanding the unremitting efforts 
of the friends of the negro, the system remained one 
of almost unmitigated cruelty, tending. in some of 
the colonies, to the extinction of the injured race. 
The influence of slavery upon the colonial commu- 
nities in which it was fostered was scarecly less 
appalling than its effect upon the slaves themselves. 
In spite of prodigal bounties and probibitory du- 
ties, the planters and proprictors were involved in 
inextricable embarrassment, or brought to utter 
ruin. In every colony, the press cowered under a 
withering censorship; the freedom of the press 
was strack dumb by proscription ; a standing army 
of patrols was necessary to awe down insurrection ; 
the mechanie arts, and all vigorous enterprise, lay 
crushed under the incubus: a thriftless agricul- 
ture hurried the richest lands to barrenness and 
decay ; industry, in any bat a slave, was held up 
to scorn ; idleness was the badge of dignity ; pro- 
fligacy was no barrier to respectability; lust was 
emboldened by impunity ; profuseness, in lavish- 
ing upon others the plundered earnings of the 

poor, was accounted high-souled generosity ; sym- 
pathy was deadened by scenes of cruelty rendered 
familiar; and even female amiableness was often 
transformed into fury, hy habits of despotie sway. 

Such was the general state of society in the slave 
colonies of Britain, where power had no effectual 
restraint, and weakness no potential succor. The 

friends of edueation and religion who are old 
enough, will well remember in what way their ef- 
forts were treated by the advocates of slavery in 
the West Indies. Thus far. nothing bad been de- 
manded of the legislature beyond measures for the 
melioration of the condition of the slave and the 


is 


» has 





' gradual extinction of the system. So late as 1823, | 


| Mr. Clarkson put forth a work entitled 5 Thoughts 
on the Necessity of lnproving the Condition of the 


Slaves, with a View to their Citimate Emancipa-| 


/tion.’ To an English woman belongs the honor of 
having first called the attention of her countrymen 
to the duty of immediate abolition, and the doe- 


| trine of immediateism as the only right foundation | 
of their efforts for the deliverance of the slave. | 


| That woman was Exizapera Heyrick, a member of 
| the Society of Friends, who, about 1826, publish- 
jed a tract with the title of ‘ Immediate and Grad- 
val Emancipation.’ In the year 1830, two s ches 
| Were made, which, in their influence upon the pub- 


lie mind, and for the direction they gave to the fu- 
tare lubors of the wnti-slavery party, were of the 
highest value and importance. The first of these 
was delivered in the House of Commons, on the 
13th of July, by Henry, now Lord Brougham. It 
was a speech worthy of its author, and worthy of 
the cause it advocated—remarkable throughoat for 
power and brillianey, but chiefly influential and de- 
cisive in giving tone to all future anti-slavery ad- 
dresses, in consequence of one passage—a passage 
as nobly eloquent as any with which T am ae- 
quainted within the range of haman oratory. Here 
it is: ‘ Tell me not of rights—talk not of the pro- 
perty of the planter in his slaves. I deny the 
right—I acknowledge not the property. The prin- 
ciples, the feelings of our common nature rise in 
rebellion against it. Be the appeal made to the 
understanding or to the heart, the sentence is the 
same that rejects it. In vain you tell me of laws 
that sanction such a cluim! There is a law above 
all the enactments of human codes—the same 
throughout the world, the same in all times—such 
as it was before the daring genius of Columbus 
pierced the night of ages, and opened to one world 
the sources of power, wealth, and knowledge; to 
another, all unutterable woes ;—such itis at this 
day: it is the law written by the finger of God on 
the heart of man; and by that law, unchangeable 
and eternal, while men despise fraud. and loathe 
rapine. and abhor blood, they will reject with in- 
dignation the wild and guilty phantasy, that man 
ean hold property in man?’ [ am old enough to 
remember the effect which this almost unrivalled 
climax of eloquence produced opon the public 
mind, and Tcan never forget the effect which it had 
upon my own. * Man can hold no property in man‘ 
became, from that day, the watchword of the anti- 
slavery hosts. ; 

‘ond of the speeches to which I have al- 
luded was’ delivered in the Assembly Room of the 
city of Edinburgh, hy the late Dr. Andrew Thomp- 
son, one of the most distinguished ornaments of 
the Church of Seotland. IT name Dr. Thompson 
with the greater respect and reverence, because 
I owe to the speech made by him, on the 19th of 
October, 1830, the e mpletion of my own conver- 
sion to the doctrine of immediateism. In the course 
of that speech, which was in support of a petition 
to the House of Commons, praying for the imme- 
diate and total abolition of slavery,—the first with 
such a prayer ever sent to Parliameht, he said : 
* But if you push me, and still urge the argument 
of insurrection and of bloodshed, for which you 


T fe sec 


are far more indebted to fancy than to fact—(how - 


true the Doctor was in asserting this T shall pre- 
sently demonstrate)--then I say, be it so. I re- 
peat that maxim taken from a heathen book, bat 
pervading the whole book of God,—Fiat justitia— 
ruat celum. Righteousness is the pillar of the uni- 
verse. Break down that pillar, and the universe 
falls into ruin and desolation; but preserve it, and 
though the fair fabric may sastain partial dilapi- 
dations, it may be rebuilt and repaired—it we// be 
rebuilt and repaired, and restored to all its pris- 
tine strength, and magnificence, and beauty. If 
there must be violence, let it even come, for it will 
soon pass away—let it come, and rage its little 
power, since it is to be sneceeded by lasting free- 
dom, and prosperity, and bappiness. Give me the 
hurricane, rather than the pestilence. Give me 
the hurricane, with its thunder, its lightning, and 
its tempest; give me the hurricane, with it partial 
and temporary devastations, awful though they be; 
give me the hurricane, with its purifying, health- 
ful, salutary effects ; give me that hurricane, infi- 
uitely rather than the noiseless pestilence, whose 
path is never crossed, whose silence is never dis- 
turbed whose progress is never arrested, by one 
sweeping blast from the heavens; which walks 
peacefully and sullenly through the length and 
breadth of the land, breathing poison into every 
heart, and earrying havoc into every home, ener- 
vating all that is strong, defacing all that is beau- 
tiful, and casting its blight over the fairest and 
happiest scenes of human life—and which, from 
day to day, and from year to year, with intolerant 
and interminable malignity, sends its thousands 
and its tens of thousands of hapless victims into 
the ever-yawning and never-satisfied grave. 

To the delivery of this speech may be ascribed, 
in no small degree, the adoption by the anti-slave- 
ry party of this country of the motto—‘ Immedi- 
ate emancipation.” From this period may be da- 
ted the commencement of that system of agitation 
which brought about the abolition of colonia] sla- 
very. In that agitation, as I can testify from per- 
sonal observation, this city and district—including 
Liverpool, the residence of the late most estimable 
James Cropper—took a prominent and honorable 
share. The principle upon which this great and 
effective movement was based was simply this—the 
system of colonial slavery is a crime in the sight 
of God, and ought to be immediately and for ever 
abolished. 

On the 14th May, 1833, in the first session of 
the reformed Parliament, Mr. Stanley, now the 
Earl of Derby. then Secretary of State for the col- 
onies, under Lord Grey's administration, brought 
forward in the House of Commons a series of res- 
olutions as the basis of a bill for the abolition of 
slavery. That this measure was the result of the 
previous agitation on the subject, and the conse- 
quent overwhelming manifestation of public opin- 
ion, was acknowledged in the opening of his speech. 
He said—‘ There is no one who has not seen that a 
universal expression of feeling pervades the coun- 
try, and who is not convinced that there never 
existed, on any oceasion, from one end to the other 
of it, a determination more absolutely and irresist- 
ibly expressed, because it is founded upon that 
deep religious feeling, and that solemn conviction 
of principle, which admits of no compromise, and 
which has pronounced itself in a voice which no 
minister can resist.’ Towards the conclusion of 
the same speech, the noble lord paid a just and el- 
oquent tribute to those through whose instrumen- 
tality this state of the public mind had been pro- 
duced. He said—* There are those who first 
started this mighty question and broached its god- 
like principles, who have not lived to see the tri- 
umph which is reserved for it in these our days. 
They lahored in their generation strenuously and 
vigerously for that fulfilment which we are now 
ahout to accomplish ;—they satisfied themselves 
with the foundation which it was their fortune to 
lay, and they trusted it would be strong enough to 
support the glorious superstracture which is now 
about to be reared upon it. Like the prophets of 
old, they hailed the day-star from on high, and ex- 
ulted in that prospect which they saw as through 
a glass darkly, and not as we do, face to face. It 
is not, however, without feelings of the deepest 
and most heartfelt satisfaction that I recall to your 
recollection the fact, that one man, the most reli- 
giously inspired, the most conscientiously in- 
fluenced of all who labored in the dawn of this 
great and glorious cause,—Wilberforce,—still re- 
mains to witness, I trust, the final consummation 
of that important triumph to which his early en- 


|} ergies were devoted, and to exclaim, like the last 
_ of the prophets to whom I haye before alluded, 


‘Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in 
peace.’”’ 


The bill, subsequently brought in, was passed 
by both housés, and received the royal assent on 
the 28th of August, 1833. It enacted that slave- 
‘ry throughout the British colonies should cease 
and terminate on the Ist of August, 1834. It is, 
therefore, forty-six years since the act for the abo- 
lition of the slave trade took effect, and twenty 
years this day since slavery was abolished in the 
West Indies. The practical abolition of slavery, 
however, must be dated from the Ist of August, 
1838, for the four intervening years of appren- 
_ticeship were years of actual slavery for all who 
were not made free at the former period. The abh- 
|breviation of the apprenticeship by two years was 
ithe result of the laborious efforts of a few of the 
more ultra-abelitionists of this country, who saw it 
their duty to demand for the negro that which had 
| been promised him by the act of 1834, hut had not 
been realised—entire freedom from the arbitrary 
dominicn of bis master. Foremost among those 
|who deserve eredit for these successful exertions, 
lis Mr. Joseph Sturge, of Birmingham, who had 
| previously visited the West Indies to observe the 
workings8of the act, and returned to set on foot an 


agitation which gave the negrves real freedom two | 


years before the time fixed as the termination of 
their transition state. Then it was, and not till 
then, that the slave was able to rejoice in the full 
possession of his personal rights. Then it was, 
and not till then, that we were able to rejoice in 
the real, not nomina), abolition of the iniquitous 
system of slavery. We may, nevertheless, with 
propriety, I think, celebrate the first equally with 
the second of these days. As far as the inten- 
tions of Parliament are concerned, and as far as 
the design and spirit of the act are considered, sla- 
very was aboished on the Ist of August, 1834. 
If the negro was afterwards treated as a slave, it 
was in contravention of positive law, and in defi- 
ance of the wishes and provisions of the imperial 
government. The events of 1238 were but the ful- 
filment of the decree of 1834. Let us, then, sig- 
nalise this day for both these reasons as a day of 
triumph, of holy and. justifiable gratulation—a 
day on which not we alone are called on to re- 
joice, bat the country and the world, in the 
achievement of one of the purest and most peace- 
ful triumphs ever gained in the cause of justice 
and philanthropy. 

This vietory is distinguished by its disinterest- 
edness—by its being a victory altogether of moral 
energy and Christian principle. It was not the 
victory of a party; it was not accomplished by 
agennionsysen tactics or diplomatic expertness, or 
xy mere cabinet influence, or by the power of 
wealth—still less by foree of arms, by sedition, or 
by insurrection and rebellion. On the contrary, 
the abolition of the apprenticeship was opposed by 
the cafinet, by the legislature, by the wise, the 
prudent, the timid, and the interested. The battle 
had to be fought with the consolidated power of 
the state, yet it terminated in a triumph on the 
side of humanity and justice. The first of August 
came, and when the sun went forth to gild the tops 
of the blue mountains of Jamaica, or to glisten on 

| the waters of the Berbice and Essiquibo, be found 
notasingle slave within the sweep of the British flag, 
in the Mexican Gulf, in the Carribean Sea, or on 
‘the shores of British Guiana. And what was the 
conduct of the hundreds of thousands then sudden- 
ly liberated from harsh and cruel bondage? + In- 
'stead of the horizon being lit up with the lurid 
fires of rebellion, kindled by a sense of natural 
though lawless revenge, and the just resistance to 
intolerable oppression,—the whole of that wide- 
spread scene was mildly illumined with joy, con- 
tentment, peace, and good-will towards men. No 
civilized nation, no people of the most refined char- 
acter could have displayed, after gaining a sudden 
and signal victory, more forhearance, more delica- 
cy, in the enjoyment of their triumph, than these 
poor untutored slaves did upon the great consum- 
mation of all their wishes which they had just at- 
tained. Nota gesture or a look was seen to scare 
the eye—not a sound or a breath from the negro’s 
lips was heard to grate on the ear of the planter. 
| All was joy, congratulation,and hope. Everywhere 
were to be seen groups assembled to talk over their 
| good fortunes; to speculate on their future pros- 
pects. The first of August came, and the day was 
kept as a sacred holiday, as it will ever be kept to 
the end of time throughout all the West Indies. 
| Every church was crowded from early dawn with 
devout andearnest worshippers. Five or six times 
|in the course of that memorable Friday, were all 
i those churches filled and emptied in succession hy 
| multitudes who came, not coldly to comply with a 
formal ceremonial, not to give mouth-worship nor 
eye-worship, but to render humble and hearty 
thanks for their freedom at length bestowed : 340,- 
000 slaves in Jamaica were at ohce set free on that 
day, and the peaceful festivity was disturbed only 
|on a single estate, hy the irregular conduct of three 
lor four persons, who were immediately kept in or- 
|der, and tranquillity in one hour restored.’ Such 
| was the testimony borne to the fitness of the negro 
|for freedom, in the parliament of this country. 

| Let me now refer to the most recent evidence on 
‘the subject of the present character of the emanci- 
pated population of the West Indies. The testi- 
mony of the author T am abont to quote will not be 
liable to the objections which might be urged 
against the evidence of men of a different stamp. 


He is not an anti-slavery agent—he is not a phi-| 


lanthropic commissioner—he is not a missionary 
writing home to encourage the exertions of some 
religious society in behalf of the negroes—he is not 
_the representative ofa company for the employment 
of the colored people. He is a gentleman who has 
|recently retired from the situation of government 
inspector-general of army hospitals, whose hook is 
filled principally with scientific observations on the 


soil, the seasons, the botany, the geology, and the | 


mineralogy of the West Indies, and the manage- 
|ment and prospects of the sugar plantations. The 
book is written in a calm and unprejudiced style, 
and is perfectly free from the appearance of any 
improper bias. Irefer to ‘ The West Indies before 
jand since Emancipation, by Dr. Davy,’ the brother 
| of the late illustrious chemist of that name. 


| 


| of Jamaica. 
itwelve, and they embrace a population of more 
than 400,000 liberated slaves, or more than half 
the entire number set free by the act of 1833. Dr. 
Davy fully coincides with Professor Tiedman and 
Sir Wm. Hamilton in their opinion, that no essen- 
tial difference can b detected between the brain of 
the negro and that of the European—that there is 
no innate difference in the intellectual faculties— 
that neither anatomy nor physiology can justify 
our placing the negro beneath the European in a 
moral or intellectual point of view—that the ne- 
gro’s brain is not less than the European, and 
greatly larger than the Hindoo, the Ceylonese, and 
other Asiatic brains. The time is past, he re- 
marks, when the negro was held to be hardly hu- 
man, and it is interesting to see how truth ulti- 
mately prevails, and bow science and exact knowl- 

aid the cause of humanity. One after 
another, most of the traits which were adduced as 








This | of the slave system. 
work comes down to a very recent period, and no- | home authorities, that too much praise cannot be 
| tices the condition of the emancipated negroes in | bestowed st bes the laboring population, who alone, 
jall the colonies of importance, with the exeeption | by their in 

The number of these colonies is | about this desirable end. 
| traits are mentioned, indicative of good conduct 


Lo 


distinctive, and as sexlarating the races, have. been 
|made light of and put aside, and so. he apprehends, 
willbe all. The specialities of each race, it should 
he remembered, are not defects, but provisions 
wisely bestowed to meet the exigencies to which 
they are exposed. Speaking of the prejudice 
against color which once prevailed in the West In- 
dies, and is still so strong in the United States, he 
says : * Fortunately, no nice distinctions are made 
here. and no pane belt or disgrace is attached to 





jintensity of bue or skin, or other marks distinctive 


jof purity of African blood. They consequently in- 
}termarry, and in all probability in another cen- 
|tury, or even in a shorter time, there will be such 
jan amalgamation of the coloured races, that dis- 
| tinetions will be no more appreciable from color 
| than in any European nation.’ Again he observes : 
\* The half-castes have been eminently benefitted by 
emancipation; many of them were previously 
slaves. During the time of slavery, the habits 
;even of those who were free were far less correct 
jthan they are now. Then, a colored woman con- 
isidered it an honor to become the mistress of a 
| white man, and courted the connection ; now, she 
avoids itasadisgrace. Beggars are few, and these 
almost invariably of the poor white class, who are 
generally indolent and idle, ignorant, and often in- 
temperate.’ Speaking of the mixed population of 
the island of Barbadves, which contains 136,000 
inhabitants, he says: ‘They are truly a united 
people, with common interests binding them to- 
| gether ; and since slavery has been abolished, and 
prejudice relative to color overeome—as it is in a 
great degree—happily free from any great element 
of disruption or dissension likely to set class against 
class, and endanger the peace of the community ; 
an advantage not inconsiderable, compared with 
the state of the island before emancipation, when 
‘a servile war from slave insurrection was always 
more or less apprehended, and when, in conse- 
quence, every white man was an enrolled soldier, 
and liahle, at a moment's warning. to be called out 
on military duty.’ Again: * The emancipated, in 
their peaceable behavior, showed ee mite wor- 
thy of the boon, affirding an example ever to be 
remembered, of the influence of justice and human- 
ity in ulluying the angry passions, and in promot- 
ing good will and order. Not a single outrage 
was committed in the excitement of the moment; 
not a single act of revenge was perpetrated then or 
after, that is recorded; there appeared to be a 
complete oblivion or forgiveness of all past wrongs 
and hard usage; all bad feelings seemed to be 
overpowered by one of gratitude for the benefit 
conferred.” He commends the authorities and 
planters of Barbadves for turning their attention, 
since emuncipation, to the improvement of the con- 
| dition of the laborer8 as thinking, responsible be- 
ings, and adds, that they have been amply reward- 
ed for their pains. Speaking of Tobago, he says, 
that, in 1847, there were among the emancipated 
slaves 786 registered freeholders, and that they 
were fust increasing, and would soon become a mid- 
dle class. Of the negroes of St. Vincent, who 
number 26,000, he says, they have gone on im- 
proving since the time of slavery and apprentice- 
ship, especially as regards industry, frugality, and 
thrift. Most of them have laid by money; a large 
number bave become purchasers of land, and are 
indefatigable when working on their own account. 
Poverty and pauperism are almost unknown. One 
of the stipendiary magistrates, alluding to this 
happy circumstance, states: ‘ 1 do not recollect an 
instance, daring a four years’ residence on the 
island, of being once asked for «lms ;" and another 
reports : ‘The peasantry appear joyful and happy 
in their little homesteads ; many of them possess- 
ing comfortable cottages on their patches of land, 
upon which they grow the sugar cane, and grind 
it on the neighboring estates for half the produce, 
by which they obtain a considerable sum, besides 
the provisions they send to market, und their daily 
earnings whenever they choose to work on the su- 
gar plantations. Thus they are in comparatively 
easy circumstances, and are fust approaching an 
—— position in society.’ 

The governor of this same island says: ‘ When 
we turn to the great body of the native population, 





‘it is beyond all dispute that it has been the subject 


of progressive amelioration, both moral and physi- 
cal. Seventeen years only have run their course 
since they were emancipated from a state abso- 
lutely opposed to all improvement ; and with this 
recollection I record, not only my satisfaction, but 
a feeling of joyful surprise at the advances made 
by them during the six years to which my obsorva- 
tion and experience have extended. As a general 
rale, they possess beyond all reasonable question 
most of the essential elements of progress, and in 
a pre-eminent degree natural intelligence and 
quickness of perception, sharpened by a praisewor- 
thy desire to better their condition.’ 7 
In Antigua, the testimony of the Governor is 
that the peasantry, since their emancipation, which 
was fully granted them on the Ist of Angust, 
1834, have improved, and are an improving people. 
| In orderly demeanor, in observance of the laws, in 
submission to constituted authorities, in respectful 
deportment towards their superiors, and in the 
discharge of — of the obligations of social life, 
they are eminently conspicuous. Three fourths of 
the laborers on this island have cottages of their 
own, all built since emancipation, and each pos- 
sessing a small freeheld. They have a pride in the 
erection and adornment of these cottages, in the 
possession of property of their own, in striving to 
raise themselves in the ranks of social intercourse, 
and in promoting the advancement and welfare of 
their children. Friendly societies are established 
among them, and 12,588 persons are connected 
| with these institutions. They have also establish- 
ed a savings bank. 
| The account given of the emancipated popula- 
tion of St. Christopher is not less fevsealle than 
that just quoted relative to Antigua. Their dwel- 
lings have rapidly increased since their freedom, 
|in comfort, extent and durability. The establish- 
ment of villages, and the progress of free tenancy, 
| promises the total annihilation of the last remnant 
The Governor reports to the 


ustry and perseverance, are bringing 


Other equally favorable 


and improvement, as the rareness of drunkenness, 

_the diminishing number of convictions, the furma- 
| tion and well-doing of benefit societies, and the 
bearing contentedly a reduction of wages when the 
profits of the planter are reduced. 

The population of Nevis is deseribed as well-or- 
dered and peaceable. No military force is station- 
ed in the island, nor has it even a police, for nei- 
ther is needed. The old villages on the estates 
have been nearly abandoned, and dwellings of a 
better description have supplied their place. The 
entire number of the emancipated is not 
more than 8,000, yet, in 1845, no fewer than 1,812 
were enrolled in benefit societies, while of desti- 
tute paupers there were only 140, More than half 
of these freed persons belong to the Wesleyan So- 





iety. 
“the enfranchised population of Dominica is 


about 20,000. In this island, they are described 
as comfortable and prosperous, as shown in the 
frequent occurrence of weddings, which are usu- 
ally conducted in an expensive manner: by their 
decent appearance, domestic arrangements, habits 
and modes of living, and especially in the greater 
care and attention they evince towards their chil- 
dren. The profitable result of their labor places at 
command, to an extensive degree, the comforts of 
life ; little effort is requisite to obtain necessaries ; 
the unlimited occupation of land, a most generous 
soil, and usually propitious seasons, combine to 
rendem them indepantient and happy. Poverty is 
4 fiction. 

Such are the notices of the negro population of 
the West Indies, contained in the work of Dr. 
Davy, who sums up his account by saying that he 
indalges the belief that the emancipated population 
will become a well-organized society, with a future 
that shall afford consolation and compensation for 
the pm, and give proof demonstrative that even re- 
garding the lowest motive of human action, slave- 
ry may be abolished with advantage. 

On the subject of immigration, he observes that 
itis a hazardous measure, open to abuses, and 
pregnant with evils second only to the old traffic in 
slaves. 

[ have now laid before you a few of the testimo- 
nies borne by the writer of this valuable work, and 
by governors and magistrates, to the good conduct, 
|industry, perseverance and advancement of our 

liberated fellow-subjects, in the majority of the is- 

jlands of the West Indies. They amount, together, 
{toa triumphant refutation of the slanders which 
|have been heaped upon the enfranchised negroes 
| by those who have no other standard by which to 
judge of their capacity and condition, than the 
number ef hogsheads of sugar and puncheons of 
rum which are exported from the scenes of their 
former coerced and uncompensated labor. To us 
they will demonstrate that the,negro not only had 
aright to his freedom, but even though subjected 
to the brutalising influences of slavery, preserved 
the capacity to use it for noble and self-improving 
ends when it was at length restored to him. 

How ought facts like these to cause those to 
blush at their ignorance and idle fears, who think 
the negro incapable of enjoying the right which 
the Creator originally bestowed upon him! Were 
additional proof required, I might point to the 
50,000 colored fugitives from slavery who have 
'found an inviolable refuge in Canada from the pur- 
jsuit of blood-hounds, and the terrors of the Fugi- 
|tive Slave Law. Their conduct would equally re- 
| bake the imputation of unfitness for freedom. Let 
{me not be supposed to contend that all the evils 
|engendered by slavery in the character and habits 
|of the negro have been at once effaced. I contend 
for nothing of the kind. I admit, and deplore 
while I admit, the existence of innumerable traces 
of his former debased condition, but my wonder is 
equal to my regret, when I behold the extent to 
which he has survived the loathsome degradation 
in which he was formerly plunged, and by which 
it was sought to identify him with the brutes that 
perish ; and [ rejoice to find that bis reasoning fac- 
ulties, and capacity for improvement, have outliv- 
ed the horrid process of dehumanization, and that 
he has already risen high above his hereditary con- 
dition, and nobly vindicates his prerogative to stand 
at the head of the creation, to look upwards to the 
Divine Being from whom he received the breath of 
immortal life, and forward to an existence which, 
commenced in slavery, shall be continued eternal- 
jly amongst the beatified intelligences formed by 
| God for the contemplation of himself, and the enjoy- 
jment of an jnheritance incorruptible, and that 
|fadeth not away. 

In reference to Jamaica, I might say much, but 
|will content myself with the following extract 
|frem a leading article in a recent number of the 
| Times :—* The manumitted slaves of Jamaica are 

now, in the sight of the law, in the estimation of 
\their fellows, and in the eye of God, equal with 
bev whose property they were the other day. Im- 
| portance no longer attaches to complexion in that 
\island. The whites and colored people intermar- 
trying, colored people hold feoppurtble offices, and 
lare received as guests at the Governor's table. An 
| American, who visited Jamaica in 1850, states, 
that at the Surrey Assizes, when Sir Joshua Rowe 
| presided, two colored lawyers were sitting at the 
| barrister's table, and of the jury, all but three were 
colored. Seven-tenths of the whole police force of 
the island, amounting to about 800 men, were es- 
timated to be colored. In the Legislative Assem- 
bly, composed of forty-eight or fifty members, ten 
or a dozen were colored, and the public printers of 
the Legislature, who are also editors of the lead- 
ing government papers, were both colored men.’ 

I do not think.it would be requered of me, even 
were my time less restricted than it is, that I should 
enter upon a consideration of the causes which 
have produced that depreciation of West India 
property which all must admit, and all equally re- 

t, a8 far as the interests of the proprietors are af- 
ected. I cannot, however, see in the economical 
revolution which is in progress in the West In- 
dies, any proof of the failure of emancipation, or 
any argument against the fitness of the negro for 
the freedom which the tardy er of the English 
nation conferred upon him. It appears to me that 
every rational expectation has been more than ful- 
filled, and that the great ohject sought by the act 
of 1833 has been gained. The results of that great 
measure have forever settled the question of the 
safety and practicability of immediate emancipa- 
tion, and have a thousand times repaid the labors, 
the sacrifices and the cost incurred during the ag- 
itation and settlement of the question. Many have 
been the victories which, since the commencement 
of the present century, have been won by the peo- 
ple of this country; yet amongst those victories, 
whether of war or of peace, none can be reviewed 
with such unalloyed satisfaction—none will shine 
so pure and bright upon the page of history, as 
the victories of justice, humanity and religion, 
obtained over the barbarous and inhuman systems 
of the African slave trade and colonial slavery, 
These were deeds of repentanoe and reparation 
well becoming a nation professing the religion of 
Christ--which could not be left undone without 
exposing us to the merited reproach and reproba- 
tion of the whole world, both civilized and savage. 
I would not that we should, on a day like this, 
speak in the language of self-righteousness and pa- 
triotie eulogy, but rather be humbled by the 
thought that our nation’s character was ever do- 
faced by such foul crimes as slavery and the slave 
trade, and that we were so slow to depart from in- 
iquity and break the bonds of those whom our 
countrymen had enslaved. But though this be not 
a day of boasting, it is certainly one for devout 
joy and fervent thanksgiving. We may mingle our 
congratulations that we are no longer a slave- 
holding and slave-trading nation. We may join 
to - honor to those hamane and Christian men 
and women who, prompted by the holiest motives, 











led the way in that career of philanthropy which 
term in the striking off the last shackle from 
the last slave in our dominions. We may 


do more. e may confer ther respecting the 
best means of bestowing apne our sedeunel colo- 
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nial brethren ell the blessings which we sought to 
put them in possession of through the attainment 
of their personal freedom. We may, and we 
ought, in a spirit of forgetfulness of that which is 
past, to unite in all practicable means of restoring 
to our colonies any of the commercial prosperity 
which may have been lost by the extinction of the 
system on which they formerly, though blindly, 
depended for wealth and greatness. My belief is, 
that there are abundant antidotes for all the eco- 
nomical evils which at present depress the West 
Indies, aad that if these antidotes be applied, these 
beautiful portions of our empire will not only pre- 
sent a free population of blacks, but a society in 
which all classes and colors shall enjoy a degree of 
prosperity equal to that enjoyed by any of the civ- 
ilized communities of the earth. Finally, being 
ourselves now happily free from the stigma and 
criminality of slaveholding and slave-trading, let) 
us justly estimate the extent of our influence over 
the destiny of the millions who are yet in bondage, 
and over the nations who have not yet followed oar 
example; and let us bring this influence to bear 
in aid of the extirpation of an abomination that 
has too long been the scourge of Africa, the scan- 
dal of religion, and the curse of the world. 


O Freedom ! with prophet voice, 





Bid the ends of the earth rejoice! 

Wherever the proud are strong, 

And Right is oppressed by Wrong,— 

Wherever the dim day shines _ ; 

Through the cell where the captive pines,— 

Go forth, with a trampet's sound, 

And tell to the nations round, 

On the hills where the herees trod— 

On the shrines of the saints of God-— 

In the ruler’s hall and the martyr’s prison, 

That the slumber is broke and the sleeper arisen ! 
That the day of the scourge and the fetter is o’er, 
And earth feels the tread of the freeman once more! 


With these observations, I now respectfully lay. 
before the Conference the following resolutions, 
appropriate to the day on which we are assem- 
bled :-- 


Resolved, That on this, the morning of the Ist of 
August, 1854, the twentieth anniversary of the aboli- 
tion, by act of Parliament, of slavery throughout the 
British provinces, the friends of human freedom, here’ 
assembled in Conference, would solemnly record their 
devout thankfulness and fervent joy; and would ex- 
ultingly commemorate the national achievement of a} 
measure, which, without violence, without discord, and 
without confusion, at once and forever terminated a 
cruel and impious system, that for centuries previous 
had been permitted to blight the fairest territories, to 
degrade and brutalize the unoffending subjects, and to 
deform and sully the character of this kingdom, 

Resolved, That while not unwilling to admit the pres- 
ent existence of many evils, originated in the past do- 
minion and pernicious influence of slavery, and which 
can only be eradicated by the slow processes of time 
and culture, this Conference would nevertheless declare 
their conviction, that the results of emancipation have 
been, generally, of the most gratifying and satisfactory 
kind, and such as have fally realized every just and 
reasonable expectation. That, whatever may have been 
the temporary economical difficulties and commercial 
embarrassments connected with the measure of aboli-| 
tion, they are comparatively insignificant and of no 
account, in the presence of the glorious historical fact, 
that eight hundred thousand human beings, who, twen- 
ty years ago, were wretched bondmen and bondwomen, | 
are now transferred from ‘ chattels personal’ into free 
subjects of a non-slaveholding monarchy, and are the 
parents, grand-parents and progenitors of a race re- 
deemed from the black heritage of slavery, through the 
religion and humanity of the people of the British 
isles, acting on the divine authority that ‘man can 
hold no property in man.’ 

Resolved, That this great event and its consequences 
should encourage the hopes and stimulate the exertions 
of the friends of freedom throughout the world, whom 
we would invite to mingle their rejoicings with ours, 
that from the catalogue of the inconsistencies, the fol- 
lies and the crimes of Britain, has been effaced the foul- 
est and most flagrant of them all, that of negro slavery. 

dretineprianne 
SPEECH OF PARKER PILLSBURY. | 

Mr. Pitussury said :—It is a long while since! 
I stood before “ public meeting like this, to speak 
on behalf of the cause of human freedom ; and the 
reason is, pore in the fact just now referred to 
by my friend, Mr. Thompson, that for the last 
dozen and more years of my life, | have been en- 

aged in one act of anti-slavery effort, and I stand 

vefore you somewhat broken, and I fear that I may | 
make bat sad work of attempting to address this 
audience; and I should have wished that the gen-) 
tleman last on the platform (Rev. Francis Bisuor, 
of Liverpool) might have occupied more of your| 
time, for he has been, as he has told us, most ef-| 
fectively an eye-witness of the abominations that! 
are done in my native land. I could have even) 
wished, Mr. Chairman, that you yourself had oc-| 
cupied at least a full hour ; for it seems to me that} 
you, sir, were uttering the language that our na- | 
tion most needs to hear—the language of stern and} 
yet friendly and fuithful rebuke. 1 was very! 
much interested in the remarks of my excellent 
friend, Mr. Bishop, and Lam exceedingly happy to} 
stand bere, bearing testimony to his fidelity in the 
eause of freedom. He is one of very few who 
have been to our country and who have brought 
home a trae report. I have seen many English| 
gentlemen, and English ladies, also ; some of them 
of great eminence—literary men and literary wo- 


men. We have had there your poets and your or- 
ators. We have had your dancers and your queens | 
of song. We have had there your Father Mathew | 


and your John Mitehell—(derisive laughter)—| 
have had every variety there, sir; and I am sorry 
to say, that with the exception of my friend, Mr. | 


Bishop, and our eloquent friend who stands at my |. 


left, almost invariably the testimony they have} 
brought back has either been wholly false, or so} 
utterly indifferent and insipid as to have produced | 
no effect whatever on the public mind. There are 
other exceptions ; I need not name them. One of| 
them furnishes an eminently interesting and beau- 
tiful letter, which was read to us thismorning. I 
refer to Miss Martineau, of Ambleside, (hear, ! 
hear,) whose firm and stern rebuke of slavery while | 
there kindled a hatred against her on the part of | 
the slaveholders, and their abettors in our country, 
which has burned with no diminished ardor from} 
that day to the present; but [am very glad that) 
she lives, again to rebuke our nation. I can as-} 
sure you, Mr. Chairman, there are many there who, 
in the reading of that letter, will remember her| 
rebukes, administered so many years ago. The} 
trath is, in regard to the slave system of America, 
that it is very much like a fable of the past,—that | 
race of monsters, the Gorgons, the terrible sister- | 
hood who turned whomsvever they looked upon to} 
stone. Almost every English, and every other for- | 
eign traveller, as soon as he comes within the} 
lightning gaze and flash of that monstrous eye, | 
seems to petrify and turn to stone ; and it is only 
the few exceptions to which I have referred that 
have escaped. [ was particularly interested in 
Mr. Bishop's remarks, and I was wishing, while| 
he was speaking, that every Bishop in England 
—(cheers)—might go te our country, only that I 
should fear the effect of that monster's eye upon 
them, 

Some attempt was made to sketch the horrors of 
slavery and of the slave trade; the examinations 
of slaves were referred to: the sale of slaves by 
auction was spoken of. I was reminded, whilst! 
listening to the remarks upon the manner in which | 
slaves are often advertised in our country for sale,| 
that it might be interesting to the audience to| 
speak farther of, and present specimens of, that! 
kind of advertisement, with which our cities are/ 
papered very liberally in the Soath. | 








[Mr. Prouspury read several advertisements of slave 
auctions, and raffles of ‘slaves, horses, and other cat- 
tle,"—which are, alas! only too familiar to the eyes of 
American abolitionists,—and proceeded ]— 


Mr. Chairman, these are no uncommon scenes. | 
All over the Southern States of our country, (and) 
the Southern States of our country have become) 
very extensive, and are continually growing more | 
80)—all over our country, these scenes are contin-| 
ually passing hefore the people, until, as they told} 
our friend, Mr. Bishop, the people there think| 
nothing of them. You shudder, and well you 
may, at the reading of such advertisements as 
these, but in our country they excite no more inter- 
est than the reading of any of the ordinary adver- 
tisements published in your own towns and cities. 
What, then, Mr. Chairman, must be the publie 
sentiment '—to what degradation must it not have 
sunk, when scenes like these can not only be ad- 
vertised, but continually enacted, and the people 
meantime, instead of blushing for shame at such 
abominations, boastingly declare themselves the 
model republic, (hear, hear, hear,) and invite all 
creation besides them to institute similar govern- 
ments for themselves ! 





Mr. Chairman, | spppose we shall have very 
little time for the resolutions that are before us, 
and every moment must he occupied to the best 
advantage. No one, surely, feels it more than 
myself, for I know you have resolations on your 
table which might oceupy_you profitably, and, as 
I think, with interest, many days, instead of this 
one short day, the hours of which are so rapidly 

ssing. The remark made in the letter by Miss 
Martineau appears to me to be one of great im- 
portance—that of diffusing light and knowledge 
among the English people. Sir, it is equally im- 
portant to diffuse that light and knowl among 
the American people ; for, though I have travelled 
somewhat extensively in my own country, I must 
still say that, on the subject of American slavery 
—-as to the details of its atrocities, there is no 
more ignorance on the part of the English nation 
than there is’on the part of our own; and [ am 
continually astonishing even ny own neigtibors by 
a recital of abominations which are done, and 
which they themselves, indirectly, at least, are 
continually aiding to do. 

One of the resolutions speaks of slavery as 
having become national ; it was always national 
in our country,—our country meant it should be 
national. We began by makingit national. Gov. 
MeDaffie uttered no satire on slavery when he) 
said, ‘Slavery is the corner-stone of our republi- 
can edifice’; and Iam sure that resolution which 
speaks of the propagation and the perpetuation of 


vision was smuggled Congress, and the 
enemies of the Mebeaske bill did not know the ex- 
tent of the rascality of this Nebraska measure un- 
til after the whole thing was done. Then it came 
out that this clause, which the mover of this bill 
declared should be stricken out, bad not been 
stricken out, and was a part of the bill in fall force. 

The resolution speaks of the manifest intention 
to tuke speedy possession of the island of Cuba— 
peaceably, if they can ; but forcibly, if they must ; 
and our government is taking advantage of your 
just now being very busy with your eastern affairs, 
to prosecute and to consummate this measure. The 
third specification is the payment of ten million 
dollars to Mexico, under the new treaty nade with 
that country, for another immense territory, to be 
converted to the purposes of slavery ; also to the 
recent rigorous enforcement of the cruel and un- 
righteous fugitive slave law at Boston. I wish 
barely to allude to the fugitive slavelaw. We had 
that bill enacted in 1850, for the recovery, professed- 
ly, of fugitive slaves ; bat[ stand heretoaffirm, that 
that is not the object for which that bill was passed. 
You might think, indeed, that we were bad enough, 
without making it a business to hunt slaves and 
return them to the horrors of their prisons, and to 
the tortures of the whipping-post and the branding- 
iron. That were bad enongh ; but that, sir, is not 
the object for which the blil was pussed. It does more 
than that, it makes Christianity a crime—if Chris- 





tianity be to feed the hungry and clothe the naked, 





siavery as the great business of the American 
government at the present time, is no extravagant | 
picture of a disordered brain. Sir, our government, | 
for the last fifteen years, has done nothing else but | 
extend and perpetuate slavery ; and it is not too) 
much to say, that it exists for the spread and the’ 
perpetuation of the slave system of our country. | 
One of the resolutions spectfies the movements of 
the government during the past year. The passage | 
of the Nebraska bill, whieh was an actual repeal | 
of one of the most solemn treaties and guarantees 
ever made in our country,—I refer to the Missouri | 
compromise, which, passed in 1820, by the Con-| 
gress of the United States, declared that slavery 
should never be extended beyond the parallel of| 
36° 30’ north latitade,—a proposition that came 
from the South, and was supported by the South, | 
and that now has been repealed, and the entire 
country, as yet unoceupied, is thus given over to) 
the desolation of slavery. 
Now, you are apt to think, Mr. Chairman, in| 
this eountry,—I_ know it from what I am continu- | 
ally hearing from the mouths of your people,—that | 
slavery in the United States is there regarded as | 
an evil and a curse, after all, and that we are very | 
anxious to get rid of it; and | am continually) 
asked, as I pass about among the people of thir 
country, * What can we do to help you to get rid 
of it?’ as if we wanted your help to get rid of} 
slavery. Why, sir, we regard slavery as really the | 
palladium of our nation’s security—something to. 
glory in, and not to be ashamed of—a blessing to. 
be preserved and perpetuated, and not a curse to) 
be removed and annihilated. You never made a 
greater mistake than you do when you suppose) 
that to any great extent in our country there is a| 
desire to get rid of the evil. Sometimes it is thrown | 
in your teeth that you inflicted slavery upon our 
country—that we inherited it from your ancestors, | 
who were the founders of our country, though not | 
of our government. We are continually told that 
you entailed slavery upon us, and you are made to 
believe that it was 80; and I believe your nation | 
pretty much pleads guilty to the charge of having 
inflicted slavery upon us. Mr. Chairman, when | 
the famous Declaration of Independence was first 
issued, on the 4th of July, 1776, penned by so il- 
lustrious a hand as that of Thomas Jefferson, there 
were in that document various grievances set forth, | 
and in the first draft of that Declaration was this 
passage. After numgrous other very bad things 
done by the British King and Parliament. it goes | 
on to say—* He first waged eracl war against na-| 
ture itself, violating its most sacred rights of life 
and liberty in the persons of a distant people, who} 
never offended him, capturing and carrying them | 
into slavery in another hemisphere, or to ineura 
miserable death in their transportation thither. 
This piratical warfare, the opprobriam of infidel 
powers, is the warfare of the « ‘hristian king of Great 
Britain, determined to keep open a market where 
men should be bought and sold ; he has prostituted 
his negative by suppressiug every legislative at- 
tempt to prohibit or restrain this exeerable com- 
merce; and that this assembly of horrors may 
want no effect of distinguished dye, he is now ex- 
citing this very people to rise in arms among as, 
and to purchase that liberty of which he has de- 
prived them, by murdering the people on whom 
he has obtraded them, paying former crimes 
against the liberty of one people. with crimes 
which he urges them to commit against the lives 
of another.’ In the first draft of the Declaration, 
as submitted to the American Congress, held in 
Philadelphia, this passage was contained. Now, 
had that clause been contained in the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and had our country acted 
in accordance with its dictates and sentiments, 
there might perhaps have been some justice in 
the charge itself: but when [ tell you that the 
slavcholders themselves, at their own option, caus- 
ed that to be removed, and would not allow it to 
be part and parcel of their Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, it seems to me that I farnish you an an- 
swer, when they charge upon you that you entsil- 
ed the erime and curse of the institution upon us. 
So you see the subject was brought before the 
American people in the beginning of its operations 
and measures for the establishment of a free gov-| 
ernment; and they began by shutting their eyes 
against crime, and they have continued to from 
that day till the present. } 
Now, Mr. Chairman, the thing to be done, as it 
seems to me, is to bring facts like these, and facts 
like others, which have been brought before us| 
here this afternoon, before the consideration of the | 
British nation. I wish you never to think for a 
moment that the American nation, as a nation, re-| 
gards the system of American slavery as any crime 
or curse. Vhy. sir, even the foreign slave trade, | 
with all the horrors of a middle passage—that very 
traffic which our country itself once declared to be | 
piracy, and made a law (still on our statute book) 
punishing it with death, is already again seriously 
talked of, in Congress and out of Congress, as like- | 
ly very soon to be revived; and the slaveholders 
themselves declare that Nebraska never can be peo- 
led with slaves, and California, New Mexico, and 
Sets likewise, without vpening again those flood- 
gates of horrible iniquity, and sweeping in myriads 
of wailing Africans from their native country, to 
wither and die on the plantations of America. I 
might read to you, if there were time, ‘specimens 
of the arguments with which the traffic is vindi- 
cated, and urged again upon the American people. | 
Why, sir, they claam—and it doesn’t come from 
depraved, desperate politicians either—they claim 
—and it comes from ministers of our gospel; mind, 
I say our gospel—it comes from ministers of our 
gospel—that God himself has instituted, not only | 
slavery, but the slave-trade, pre-eminently as a) 
means for evangelising and millenialising the dark 
ortions of Africa ; and it is coolly and deliberate- 
“ urged by advocates of the American Colonization 
Society, that the best methods of converting Africa 
to Christianity are, first, to bring the Africans 
from their native country, and subject them to 
those patriarchal institutions and usages that we.) 
have p ren for a number of years, and then! 
let them graduate through our peculiar institu-; 
tion there, and return to Africa and carry back the) 
blessings of civilization and religion. (Cries of, 
‘Shame.’) Sir, itis no exaggeration ; these are} 
things daily talked of: these are sentiments atter-| 
ed in addresses before the largest bodies ever gath-/ 
ered in America, and these are sentiments coolly| 
and unblushingly published in most of the so-called | 
religious journals of our country. (Sensation.) 


Two or three of the specifications of the resolu-| 
tion relating to the action of our government during | 
the past year, perhaps, may be worthy of a mo-| 
ment’s consideration. In the allusion to the Ne-) 
braska bill, giving up another half million of square | 
miles to be carved into slave States, and hy so! 
shaping its conditions of citizenship as to make it! 
nearly- impossible for any but slaveholders and 
slave-propagandists to settle there. The thing has, 
never been heard of before, even in our country :| 
but we have sublimated our system of iniquity till) 
now we are going to require not only an oath of 
allegiance to the constitution, but in this new ter- 
ritory we are going to require that every one who, 
becomes a legal voter there shall swear to support, 
not only the Constitution, but the provision in this) 
Nebraska Territorial Bill, which makes the support 
of slavery obligatory on every one who shall enter! 
there. hat is more interesting still, and devel-; 
ops, as I think, more forcibly the character of 
American slaveholders and their friends, that pro- 





to take the stranger in and shelter and protect 
him—for it makes that a penal offence in our coun- | 
try; and this very moment my family, for aught I) 
know, may be stripped of what little they have to. 
eall their own, for the crime of giving shelter to a 
fugitive slave: for I think, sir, that my door, wheth- | 
er [am at home or abroad, is ever open to the, 
panting fugitive. (Cheers.) ‘They may pass their 
fugitive slave bills, and attempt to close my door! 
against the flying bondman, but when that door is, 
closed,—and though my family be small, I speak 
their sentiments and my own too,—when we do 
close that door, humble though the shelter be, let! 
God close the door of his compassion against us. | 
And yet, sir, we are required to do it by the Fugi- 
tive Slave Bill of oar country, and I could tell you, 
of numerous persons who have been robbed and re- | 
duced to beggary for doing the very deed for which | 
the Son of God promised salvation to those who 
shall do it. ‘I was a stranger and ye took me in ; 
therefore, come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit 
the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation | 
of the world.’ The statute, sir, of our country in 
reference to the fugitive slaves, should I or mine 
open our door in order to secret the flyimg bond- 
man—the statute, in the first place, seizes us, drags 
as before the magistrate, fines us 1,000 dollars to 
the government for each slave we have sheltered, 
then makes us liable for 1,000 dollars to the slave 
claimant for each slave he loses through our agency, 
and then sends us to prison six months for each 
slave we may thus have aided to eseape. Two 
thousand dollars and imprisonment for six months 
for the crime, in our country, of taking a stranger 
in. Yonder is my friend William Wells Brown, 
whom so many of you know, and know so well, and 
I trust love him, just now returning to his native 
country: what requires that the pilanthropists of 
Great Britain should go to his master and make a 
bargain with him, and pay him several hundred 
dollars before be can set his foot on the soil of his 
native country’ Unless that were done, let bim 
land in Boston ; let his master pursue him there— 
as depend upen it he would—and let any of his 
friends sheiter and save him from the tyrant’s 
grasp, it shall, as I have said, subject them to 
fines of two thousand dollars and imprisonment for 
six months. He is safe here, and I almost wish he 
would keep here. I have no faith in his free pa- 
pers. Let him get free papers. I tell you, if that 
monster man, whom he will permit me to say is 
very nearly related to him, can get his iron hand 
upon him, in spite of his free papers, he will make 
him a victim and an example for the remainder of 
his days. ; 

Since [ have been speaking of the way this law 
works upon those who undertake to evade or vio- 
late it, I will mention a single instance :—A friend 
of mine—and he is everybody’s friend who knows 
him—aided in the escape of fifteen persons from 
slavery, at one time: they were, however, all free, 
for the claimant could not establish his*right of 
ownership, and the court set them at liberty, so 
that no law was violated by my friend. But he 
knew they were in danger still. though at liberty, 
and he had his carriages in readiness and imme- 
diately conveyed them to"a place of safety. As 
soon as they were gone, the claimant made out by 
some means, procuring other testimony before the 
commissioner, that the slaves were his. But the 
slaves were then gone, and he seized the old man 
(for he was seventy years of age.) under the fugi- 
tive slive law, for aiding in their escape. He drag- 
ved him before the courts of the United States ; he 
hunted him with persecution and prosecution until 
he obtrined a verdict ; and at seventy years of age, 
they sold the old man’s bed, and turned him out 
to beggary. His fines and costs amounted to $8,- 
O00; his property amounted to $5,500. They re- 
duced him to heggary—they took what he had: 
and the sheriff said to himafter the auction, ‘Well 
now, Garrett, we have made you a beggar in your 
old age, and I think you had better learn to mind 
your own business, and let other people alone.’— 
* Yes,’ said Thomas Garrett, ‘in my old age ye have 
made a beggar of me, but, old as Lam, I have not 
altogether lived in vain, for T have the names of 
1,400 slaves that I have aided to eseape.’ (Loud 
cheers.) * And,’ said he, ‘if thee knows of any 
poor fugitive that wants a friend to-night, send 
him to old Thomas Garrett.’ (Cheers.) That. Mr. 


| Chairman, is the way the thing is done, and that is 


what it costs. Teould multiply instances of this 
kind ; and if you will allow me, I will introduce 
one other. [know very well another man who 
violated no law, althongh I will do him the credit | 
and pay him the compliment that he meant to vio-| 
late it; but he did not violate any law in aiding a | 
mother and her four children to escape—they got | 
away. He was arrested; they reduced him to! 
beggary. Ilis property was worth $4,000, and it; 
was sold; but the slaves made their escape: so| 
far so good. Now, the object I have in view in) 
mentioning this is this: that mother was half ne-| 
gro only—was a mulatto woman—her four children 
were four girls, and you may jadge what their 
complexion probably was, and for what purpose, | 
too, they were wanted particularly ; and you may | 
also judge of the character of American morality, | 
when I tell you this—the owner of these slaves was | 
an old, grey-headed man; the witness by whose} 
testimony he proved these slaves to be his was his 
own son. and that son swore that the mother be- 
longed to his (the son’s) father, and that her four) 
children were his (the son’s,)—(sensation,)—and 
on testimony such as that, the claim was establish- 
ed, and a good and humane man was reduced to 
beggary. 

Mr. Chairman, it is no pleasure to me to stand 
here and utter sentiments like these of my native 
land. I think that I could love that country, if 
she would only present herself to me in a loveable 
aspect ; I love her hills and her valleys, her bound- 
less resources of wealth, and of intelligence, and 
of culture; why, it is the favored spot of all the 
world; but we have to say, as Bishop Heber said 
of another locality, 


‘ What though the spicy breezes 
Blow sot o’er Ceylon’s isle, 

Though every prospect pleases, 
And only man is vile’— 


Nothing else, Mr. Chairman. It is a favored spot, 
but for this horrible institation, and its effects upon 
the character of the people, which you are able to 
see to some extent by the developments which we 
are making from this platform this afternoon. 

Mr. Chairman, I am going to make but one more 
allusion, and then shall give place to my friend 
Brown, or some other, who may be ready to suc- 
eeed me. You have alluded yourself to the cha-, 
racter of American religion. I think you have truly, | 
very traly, said that it is the religion itself which 
must be responsible for any degree or amount of 
unbelief or infidelity that exists there. [Hear.} 
I know of no better way to convey to your minds 
an idea of what our religion is, than by seizing 
upon the doings of he most important ecclesias- 
tical body in America, supported by more talent 
and wealth, more piety, of the American type, than 
any other institution, perhaps almost all other in- 
stitutions in the land—I mean the American Bourd 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. I allude 
to it because it has often been memorialized on the 
subject of slavery ; has always refused to bear a 
testimony against it. But I will tell you, Mr. 
Chairman, what it has never refused to do—it has 
never refused to take the price of slaves, sold in 
haman shambles,—examined, as our friend Mr. 
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Bishop so graphically describes the scene ;—it has 
never refused to take the price of slaves thus 
bought and sold, to circulate the Bible, and to sus- 
tain missionaries among the heathen. [Shame.]} 
It bas never refused this; and its treasury to-day 
is replenished with money which the crucifiers of 
the Son of God would have disdained to put into 
the treasury of the Lord, because it was the price 
of blood.  onsayg. Among the Choctaw and 
Cherokee Indians, the aborigines of our own coun- 
try, (ier we have not quite butchered all the Indi- 
ans, } 
among the remnants we have sent missionaries—as 
we have in all parts of what is calied the heathen 
world ; and two years ago, at the anniversary of 
that great association, a report was made in re- 
ference to the success that had attended missionary 
effort among those Indian tribes. From that re- 
rt I will read you a few sentences. It was made 
y the Pradential Committee, and sanctioned by 
the Board itself:—* A large number of the Choc- 
taws are followers of the Lord Jesus Christ ; one- 
eighth of the whole tribe belonging to the visible 
church. No other cluster of churches in the 
world, the Committee believe, can show such a ta- 
ble of statistics for the last twelve years. Choctaw 
Christians pray, too, very much, for the heathen. 
Education is highly prized by them. They have a 
written Constitution, a good government, a Deela- 
ration of Rights which embodies the liberty of the 
press, trial by jury, the rights of conscience. proper 
safeguards of person and property, the equality of 
all Christian denominations, and almost every great 
principle of civil and religious freedom. The Cher- 
okees, like other Indians, are hospitable to a pro- 
verb, and it would seem that they only need to be 
taught the more excellent way, to open their hearts 
to all the world.’ That would be, Sir, I think, 
quite an improvement upon the American reli- 
pion. 
. And now, sir, the missionaries have been la- 
boring there quite a number of years. The In- 
dians have become civilized, have a government of 
their own. They have, however, a religion not 
their own; for, until they learned American Chris- 
tianity, they did not commit the abominations which 
I will now read a description of. In the Chero- 
kee nation is this law :—‘ Be it enacted by the 
National Council, that from and after the passage 
of this act, it shall not be lawfal for any person or 
persons whatever to teach any negro or negroes, 
not of Cherokee blood, or any slave belonging to 
any citizen or citizens of the nation, to read or 


write.’ That is one of the fruits of American 
Christianity. As the stream never rises higher 


than the fountain, why should it not be so? for 
the stars and stripes float over nearly three and a 
half millions of slaves to-day. And if I should at- 
tempt to teach one of them to read or write, I 
should commit a crime which, in one of the States, 
in the third instance, would subject me to the pen- 
alty of death. The Cherokee converts have enacted 
the same law, under the influence of the same re- 
ligion. ‘ Be it enacted, that from and after the 





passage of this act, if any citizen of the United 
States, acting as a missionary or a preacher, what- | 
ever his occupation, is found to take an active part | 
in favoring the principles and notions of the most | 
fatal and destructive doctrines of abolitionism, he | 
shall be compelled to leave the nation, and forever | 
to stay out of it.’ Now, Mr. Chairman, the next 
clause of the statute explains that: ‘ Be it fur-| 
ther enacted, that teaching slaves how to read, | 
to write or to sing in meeting-houses, or schools, or | 
any place, without the consent of the owner, or! 
allowing them to sit at table with him, shall be 
sufficient ground to convict persons so doing of 
favoring the principles and doctrines of abolition- 
Is.” 

The speaker here quoted further from the stat- 
utes, and spoke eloquently against the doctrines 
mixed ap with American Christianity. He stated 
that it was not at all uncommon for churches to 
have slaves belonging to them, who are hired out to 
the highest bidder, for a year together, and the 
proceeds go to support the minister, or to keep up 
the church. The Theological Seminary of South 


Carolina and Georgia, a few years since, advertised | 


a number of slaves for sale. Mr. Pillsbury spoke 
strongly about the reproach east upon the aboli- 
tionists in America by the churches, who treat 


them as infidels, and concluded amidst loud ap-| 


plause. 


—— a 


SPEECH OF HON. JOSIAH QUINCY, SEN., 
At the Whig State Convention, tn Boston, Aug. 16. 


I came to this meeting by invitation, as a citizen 
—nhot asa partizan ; with no intention to volunteer a 
word on the occasion, but with a fixed purpose to 
respond, if called upon, as beeame an individual 
who has in this world now little to hope, and, 
thank God, nothing to fear ;—who has behind him 
only the memory of the past, and before him the 
opening grave, in which he mast soon be deposited. 

From such an individual you have a right to ex- 
pect words of truth, duty and soberness. 


I come not here to utter vituperative demonstra- | 


tions against the slaveholders of the South. 
have used the powers vested in them by the Con- 
stitution, for their own interests, as every other 
selfish association of men would have done, under 
the same circumstances, with the same powers, 
and under the same temptations. In every step 
of the progress of the Slave Power, they have had | 
members of the free States as half-workers. If the 
free States would regain their influence, they must 
cultivate a lugher standard of political morality 
among themselves ; they must disgrace the doe- 
trine that ‘all is right in polities,’ and regard him | 
who has notoriously sold bimself for place or for 
office as a traitor to principle and to his country. | 

The Nebraska fraud, as it is called, is nothing 
more than the last act ofa series of aggressions on 
the free States which slaveholders have practised 
for more than fifty years, in no one of which could 
they have been successful except through the di- 
visions and corruptions of the free States them- 
selves. So far from complaining of this Nebraska 
perfidy, I rejoice in it. 

It is said, ‘it is the last straw that breaks 
the camel's neck.’ I trust in Heaven that this 
Nebraska perfidy will prove to be that last straw 
which will excite the camel of the North to rise in 
its spirit and strength, and toss from his back one 
at least of the many burdens with which he is op- 
pressed. 

The Nebraska fraud is not that burden on which 
I intend now to speak. There is one nearer home, 
more immediately present and more insupportable. 
Of what that burden is, I shall speak plainly. The 
obligation incumbent upon the free States to de- 
liver up fegitive slaves is that burden—and it must 
be obliterated from that Constitution, at every hazard. 

And such obliteration can be demonstrated to 
be as much the interest of the South as it is of the 
North. 

The circumstances in which the people of Massa- 
chusetts are placed in consequence of that burden 
are undeniable, and they are also undeniably in- 
supportable. What has been seen ? what has been 
felt! hy every man, woman and child in this me- | 
tropolis and in this community, and virtually by 
every man, woman, and child in Massachusetts. | 
We have seen our Court House in chains, two bat- | 
talions of dragoons, eight regiments of artillery, 
twelve companies of infantry, the whole constauiary 
force of the city police, the entire disposable marine 
‘of the United States, with its artillery loaded Sor ac- 
tion, all marching in support of a Praetorian band, 
consisting of one hundaed and twenty friends and asso- | 
ciates of the United States Marshal, with loaded pis-| 
tols and drawn swords, and in military costume and | 
array,—for what purpose? To ESCORT AND CONDUCT | 
A POOR TREMBLING SLAVE FROM A Boston Court 
Hovse TO THE FETTERS AND LASH OF HIS MASTER. 


This display of military force the Mayor of this 
city officially declared to be necessary on the ocea- 
sion. Nay, more, ata publie festival he openly 
took to himself the glory of this display, declaring | 
that by it life and hberty had been saved, and the 
honor of Boston vindicated ! 

I make no comments. I state facts, as the ground 
out of which spring the duties of the people of 
Massachusetts. 

I state another fact, still more conclusive and il- 
lustrative of those duties. 

This scene, (thus awful, thus detestable) every 
inhabitant of this metropolis, nay, more, every in- 
fabitant of this Commonwealth, may be compel- 
led again to witness, at any and every day of the 
year, at the will or the whim of the meanest and 
basest slaveholder of the South. This also is un- 
deniable. 

Now, is therea man in Massachusetts, with a 
spirit so low, so debased, so corrapted by his fears 
or his fortune, that he is prepared to say, that shis 
is a condition of things to be endured. in perpetuity, 
by us, and that this is an inheritance to be trans- 
mitted by us to our children for all generations? 





They | phese are our letters patent of Nobility. 


For so long as the fugitive slave clause remains in 
the Constitution of the United States, unobliter- 
ated, it is an obligation perpetual upon them, as 
well as upon us. A 
And is this inheritance we are about to transmit 
to our children an inheritance of freedom! No, 
fellow-citizens—it is an inheritance worse than 
that of slavery. 
There is not a negro in the South that can be com- 
led, even by his master, to cut the throat or 
low out the brains of his brothernegro. Yet, so 


r. Chairman—we have most of them,) but}long as the fugitive slave obligation remains in the 
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Constitution, there is not a militia man in Massa- 
chusetts who may not be compelled, to-morrow, to 
cot the throat or blow out the brains of a rellow- 
citizen, at the will of the basest Southern slave- 
holder. My fellow-citizens, believe me—the time 
has come for the people of Massachusetts to look 
upon this slaye clause no longer in the ever-shift- 
ing. ever-dubious, ever-suspicious light of party 
spirit, but under the influence of an enlightened 
patriotism, watchful of the signs of the times, and 
anxious concerning their duties to themselves and 
their posterity. 

But I hear some timid brother exclaim—* Why. 
this is, in effect, a dissolution of the Union. Did 
not the Southern slaveholder tell us, before the 
adoption of the Constitution, that without the fu- 
= slave clause they would not come into the 

nion, and have they not told us every day since 
its adoption, that whenever that clause is oblitera- 
ted they will go out of it’? And do you believe 
them any the more for this reiterated threat and 
eternal outcry’ Does not the nature of things 
speak a louder language than these threateners ! 
Are the slaveholders fools or madmen’ They go 
out of this Union for the purpose of maintaining 
the subjection of their slaves?’ Why, the arm of 
the Union is the very sinew of that subjection ! 
It is the slaveholder’s main strength. Its contina- 
ance is his forlorn hope. 

Butl go farther, fellow-citizens. I believe that, 
in the nature of things, by the law of God and _ the 
laws of man, that clause is at this moment abro- 

ated. so far as respects common oblgation. There 
is a principle of moral law, which, if not strictly 
applicable, 1s sufficiently analagous to the obliga- 
tions resulting from that clause. It is cessante 
ratione cessat et ipsa lex. 

Now, what was the understanding, and what 
was the state of things under which that contract 
wis made? 

The free States agreed, in 1789, to be field-dri- 
vers and pound-keepers for the black cattle of the 
slaveholding States, within the limits and accord- 
ing to the fences of the old United States. Be- 
tween that year and this, Anno Domini, 1854, 
those slaveholders have broken down the old boun- 
daries, and opened new fields of an unknown and 
indefinite extent. They have multiplied their 
black cattle by millions, and are every day in- 
creasing their numbers, and extending their cat- 
tle-field into the wilderness. Under these cir- 
cumstances, are we bound to be their field-dri- 
vers and pound-keepers any longer? Answer me, 
people of Massachusetts. Are you the sons of the 
men of 1776? or do you ‘lack gall to make op- 
pression bitter’? 

I would willingly dwell upon this topic, and oth- 
ers which are in my mind, but I have already oc- 
cupied more than my proportion of this debate. 

have pointed out your burden. I have shown 
you that it is insupportuble. 

I shall be asked, how shall we get rid of it? 

I answer, it is not fora private individual to 
point the path which a State is to pursue to 
cast off an insupportable burden—it belongs to 
the constituted authorities of that State. But 
this I will say, that if the people of Massachu- 
| setts adopt, in the spirit of their fathers, as one 





wan, solemnly, the resolve that they will no lun- 
| ger submit to this burden, and will call upon the} 
free States to concur in, and carry into effect, this 
resolution. the burden will be cast off, the fugitive | 
slave clause obliterated, not only without the dis-) 
solation, but with a newly acquired strength to! 
| the Union. 


| 
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— lo Union with Slavefolders. | 
| BOSTON, AUGUST 25, 1854. | 
COMPLIMENTS. 


Dr. Theodore Clapp, of New Orleans, and Dr. S. H. 
Cox, of New York, style the Abolitionigts * infidels.’ | 
| The Richmond Enquirer and Caleb Cushing consider! 
| them ‘traitors.’ The Boston Daily Advertiser, which, 
} in 1826, thought the time had not come, and never 


| would come, to agitate the slave question, thinks we! 
| have ‘put back emancipation.’ These testimonies are 
our especial jewels. These we bind upon our brows. | 
These we take} 
abroad with us, when crossing the ocean, as letters of; 
recommendation, to guard against being mistaken for! 
common Americans, with a Bible of whips and a Gov-: 
ernment of chains. The only harm Dr. Cox ever came 
near doing to the Anti-Slavery movement was about 
twenty years ago, when he pretended to join it. Caleb 
Cushing at Washington is a foe of no mean weight ;' 
but not to be named, nevertheless, with the injury that 
threatened when Whittier tried to persuade anti-slavery , 
men to allow him to be their candidate for Congress. 

There are other men whose good word is as great a 
compliment as these men’s abuse. Dr. Channing, 
twenty years ago, thanked the Abolitionists because 
they had saved for him the liberty of free speech and 
free printing. The Wew Vork Evangelist, ten years 
ago, warned its readers that the van of all philanthro- 
pic movements was falling into the hands of those 
whom a blind and doting Church stigmatized as unbe- 
lievers ; and ominously quoted the gospel test, ‘by 
their fruits ye shall know them.’ 

And now the conservative orth American Review 
caps the climax of eulogy in language like this :— ' 

} 

* When, therefore, in 1833, Mr. Garrison established 
the American Anti-Slavery Society, and announced as! 
his watch-word, ‘Immediate and Unconditional Emanci- ; 
pation,’” he came into conflict with a doctrine settled | 
and considered essential to the stability of the Union, ' 
and also with the commercial interests of the North, | 
which had become dependent upon the prosperity of the 
South. In consequence, an excitement was produced | 
wholly disproportionate to the importance of the exciting ! 
cause. In maintaining their positions, the Abolitionists | 
were guilty of many unnecessary extravagances ; but | 
the persecutions to which they were subjected, and the) 
tenacity with which they held to their convictions, won | 
for them some admirers outside of their ranks, who re-| 
garded them as the vindieators of that Uberty under) 
which 


** free-born men, 
Having to advise the public, may speak free.’’ 


‘ One noticeable effect of the Abolition agitation has. 
been the promotion of the freedom of individual inquiry. | 
Most of the new theories contemplating radical changes 
in politics, religion, and social life, which agitate us | 
at the present‘time, have appeared in the wake of the 
Anti-Slavery reform ; and it must be confessed that in 
this country, men have since moved less in masses, and 
been less prone to take their opinions at second hand, 
upon the authority of others.’ 


This from the .Vorth Amerivan! the index of the 
timid scholarship of New England, which never dares 
to recognize native genius till its fume has travelled to 
England and been echoed back : which wears the impri- 
matur of the Bank vaults of State street, as truly as 
any Italian does that of the Pope: which would blush 
to kindle over any movement for liberty nearer our day | 
than that of Phocion or Brutus, and is not wholly sure 
that Hampden and Sydney were quite justifiable in their | 
fanatical zeal : whose editor, like the character in the. 
old play, never ties his neckcloth without a special 
warrant from a regularly commissioned Justice of the’ 
Peace! Surely, the world moves. The orth Ameri-| 
can has reached, in 1854, the spot Channing occupied | 
in 1835. Jo triumphe! the world does move! When 
the mercury sinks into the bulb of the thermometer, the 
weather is indeed cold. When the orth American’s 
spectacles discover the Anti-Slavery movement, (‘none 
so blind as those who won’t see,’) then, truly, it must 
have grown to a goodly size. 

These testimonies are of rare worth as relating to the 
past; for the Vorth American must be considered as be- 
longing to the Daily Advertiser species, fossil epeci- 
meus—speaking of a day gone by. When free speech 








was in peril, it was some honor to have defo, 
‘While men sneaked about, rather tinting i 
than whole men, and trusted the cle; a 
squire to do their thinking—in such days, it yp, 
service to be odd enough to think for one’s ae "he 
enough to differ from the Majority, h, 
there is another issue—Shal! we Cling to the . . 
return slaves and make money, or be 4, : “ 
and disuniovists? How great a fire 4 "WR ~ 
kindleth ! From Seward, who thinks Digg. 
ter folly, down to the Free Soiler who Seek 
* Anti-slavery’ without wiping his lips with it, 
phatic Bor for the Constitution, and “<< 
Convention which trembles to Speak of State : 
it has distinctly pointed to the collar of sabmiss 

it is proud to wear—in all these, there js 80h copy Aa 
allusion to Disunign as shows the secret fear, |; “= 
the trader on the eve of bankruptey who js mo. hE 
tive to any remark about his credit, Thank te $i 
tlemen, for the compliment of your fears, yy," 
Seward gets over them, he will perhaps ja " 
dare to mention the fugitive slave clause—s .,:., Gam 
has never come within beat-ofdrum of sim. | 
Southern Senator asked him what he ang his Bad i 
Law creed meant to do with regard to this ¢, net Pig 
al clause. When Vathek entered the Ha)) of Bt : : 
saw each man of the throng holding his : 
spot of pain in his heart—of which, however, ».. am 
spoke. After a moment, his companions, havin, “a E 
ed to Elis, with a ery of pain, placed each yf 
hand over his heart, and was dumb. The antio._ 
man who swears support to the Constitution, Be. 
after to cover one spot, itself a pang, an: 
world blind because he is dumb.—w. r. 
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POWELL BUXTON’S VINDICAToy 


The Abolitionists of this country are hese | 
manner of absurd and ridiculous accusations )., 
in many cases, it would be simple folly to notic 
in this will be found another point of analogy tus. 9 
their treatment and that which the movers j; oe 
West India Emancipation received at the hands oy, _ 
friends of slavery in England and the colonies, f,, 


) 
1 dbehsh 


stance: in the Memoirs of Buxton, we find bin ge, 9m 


ing to a series of absurd charges in the folloyine .. - 
merous and conclusive manner :— 


‘ First—That in the year 1771, I prov 
Mrs. Barnard to place £20,000 in & Wost Ipy. © 
House. ie 
was not born till fifteen years afterwards 


* Secondly—That in 1783, 1 sent a Mr, (0. © > 


to the West Indies to sell my negroes. |, 


again, that J was not born at that period a 
* Thirdly—That Mrs. Barnard dying in 1792.9, — 


had married her niece, became her exeeutoy 
the manager of her West India property, her 
and that I derived from her £170,000. ] 
I married her niece, or became her executoy 
aged her property: and some confirmation 
ment is derived from the fact, that 1 was 
old at the time,—an early age for matrunony, 
torship, or the management of affairs in An 
deny that I became her heir, or inherited / 
£170,000. I did not derive a shilling from 
was not mentioned in her will. : 
‘Fourthly, That I sent out a respecta!! 


man to extort the last shilling frou my Wes lv. 3 


debtors, and to sell my negroes. J deny that | 
tised extortion on my West India debtors ; for | 
Hap A West [npia DEBTOR. 
respectable gentleman, er any gentleman at all, 
my negroes ; for I never had a negro to sel 

* The fifth charge is, simply, that“ [ am Ju 
Iscariot,” an enemy to slavery, though everys 
ling I possess was wrung from the bones at 
ews of slaves. 
slave—I never bought one, or sold one, or hur 
I never owned a hogshead of sugar or an acr 
in the West Indies.’ 





OLD COLONY A. 8. SOCIETY. 


The twentieth Annual Meeting of this Society® 
held at the Town Hall in Kingston, on Suni 
13th inst. . 

The President, Bourne Spooner, in the chvir 


Secretary being absent, Samvet Dyer was chosen i 


pro tem. 

A committee of two was appointed on finance, © 
also a committee of five to nominate a list of oie 
for the ensuing year. 

Messrs. W. L. Garrison, N. H. Wurrrxe, L. fa 
and others, addressed the meeting at the several © 
sions. 

The committee on nominations of officers matt“ 
following report, which was adopted :— 

President, 
BOURNE SPOONER. 
Vice-Presidents, 

Elmer Hewitt, Joshua Perry, Edward. Y. Perry, J 
Brooks, Henry Clapp, Jr., John Cushing, Char 
Bradford, D. E. Bosworth, Nath’l H. Whiting, 8) 
Perkins, Frances Bonney, Thomas Bicknell, J¢in* 
Davee. Nath’! B. Spoon€r, Lewis Holmes, Jaco) Ler 
ard, Edward E. Bennett, Thos, J. Hunt, Henry Hi. bor 
ham, Lewis Ford, Lewis McLaughlin, James 0. Ste 
Rufus Bates. 

Secretary—Samvet Dyer. 

T' easurer and Agency Committee—Lewis For! 

Managers— Bourne Spooner, Samuel Dyer, Elbrisgt 
Sprague, Lewis Ford, Edward Y. Perry. 

A committee of one from each of the several tor 
the coanty was appointed, to solicit funds i» beh 
the Society. Notice of the appointments will be form” 
ed by mail. SAMUEL DYER, Se 





MEETING OF COLORED CITIZENS: 
A meeting was held in this city, on Mor lay even!" 
14th inst., in the Belknap Street Church, ' 
ports of the National Council, recently ** 
Cleveland, Ohio; and also proceedings of the Mast 
chusetts State Council at New Bedford. 
William C. Nell submitted the former, in 
gave a brief history of Colored Conventions, fro! 
to the present time, with the accompanying 7" 
on the part of many colored Americans fo havea 
their efforts for elevation with the existing au!" 
organizations, ; 
Of the National Coune'l, he presented the“ ~ 
nected with its formation, its discussions at "" . 
on the various topics commented upon '" , = 
Douglass's Paper of July 28th, accompan'’? " 
own impressions thereon. = 
On motion, Mr. Nell’s report was adop'¢ j, ex 
from which will soon appear in THE Liberati’ 
Resolutions were introduced, ealling wpe? '* “ 
sachusetts State Council to retract their charge *" 
Mrs. Stowe without delay, and in the 008 
manner, or else to substantiate it by evider*' 
cannot be rebutted. 
Pending action upon this and Mr. Freem 


the meeting, at a late hour, adjourned. 
en = 


ve 
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EH The New York correspondent of the Phils +s : 
City Item says :—* I have a news item for ee b 
B. Astor, Josiah Perham, Horace Greeley, P. x Joni 
num, Wm. H. Burroughs, of the Irving, and r ‘¥ ‘ 
and Stetson of the Astor House, have purehs ed =" 
row of brick buildings facing the Bowling Or 
looking up Broadway. They will demolish wre 
ings and erect upon the site a fine Hotel, ° wad i 
stone. Now for the gist of the matter. — n 
intended solely for the colored people of i 
States. It will be leased to colored men, 4 thert 
colored men and women will he allowe ee ed 2 
An establishment of this kind has long been wan 


this city.’ an H 


Lai ee ae Our re 
New Exonanp Femate Meprcat Come” stat 
ders will see, by the advertisement of this ip a 
that its seventh annual term is to commer 
of November, and that by an appropr 
Legislature, fort. pupils are to have free eal 
males who wish to engage in an eful and ” nf we 
occupation will do well to avail then e & 


nce oD the + 
ation ° 


08 


scholarships. ’ 





My reply is—This is hardly possible, «| Go 
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I deny that 1s y 


I repeat, I never was mast 
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COMMEMORATION 
TION IN THE MA 
MANCHESTE 
EAR Sir: 
nem the mail ok ig 
a copy of the Manches we 
taining # report of & mo 
jn Manchester, under t ae 
and Anti-Slavery avd In 
week, you will receive a re} 
nection the 
ing held in aon cae ens 
upon the evening © - 

The objects of the meetin 

Firstly, to celebrate the ‘ 
cade of that great preern 
ence, by virtue of gees 
waeeme from abject alae 
them in reality the inalien 
the pursuit of gee - 
twenty years, the actua® re 
iy, of that great mensure 
has not plunged our colonit 
couptry into ruin, and red 
dhemselves to a state of ui 
the results predicted by t 
slavery. 

Secondly, having sung, 
Te Deum Lawdemus, to i 
gon door, broke every yoke 
and mercifully delivered our 
if continued, would, as cert 
jadgeth the earth in righte 
as a people, in the fate of 
hosts—having rejoiced in tl 
of repentance, which we 
1834, to confer together as 
we can bring forth the cont 
of repentance, primarially, 
ier nation, allied to us by b 
a similar humiliation and 
the liberation of three mill 
—and also to evoke the m« 
and the legitimate power © 
throw of slavery and the s 
and throughout the world 
colored British seamen in t 
and other slaveholding cou 

Thirdly, to promote suc 
British India as will elev: 
condition of its people, en! 
merce with that country, i 
tures, and bring free Hind: 
with American slave labor, 
render slave emancipation 
sity. 

The meetings were hel: 
great cotton manufacturing 
inent part in bringing abou 
the first of August the mo: 
—a district, the prosperity 
upon the state of the cott 
States of America, in which 
of the raw material of thei 
be almost as fearful iu its ¢ 
bread—a district where th 
about 4,000,000, would be 
destitution by the slightest 
ture between this country a 
most belligerent nation upo 
district which has displaye: 
spirit than any other port 
which has more than once } 
do it has wisdom an’ ener, 
which, when it has issued i 
an evil, enforces it by such 
and such an abundance of 
power of corruption can sta 

The Conference commenc 
past ten in the morning. 
magistrate of the country, 
most respected inhabitants 
President, and the Rev. P 
the Airdale College, a c 
the training of ministers fe 
churches, was elected Vice 
honorary Secretaries, to wh 
sides the Atlantic are unde 
tosay nothing of other ant) 
telligence and efforts in br 
successful an issue. The f 
Parkes, formerly of Manc! 
now pastor of the first Tu 
chester, from which all the 
the same body emanated- 
minister of the gospel, wh¢ 
siastical position, is too mu 
Christ to subordinate the it 
of sectarianism, as some ¢ 
ally called his ‘ ministerial 
his co-Secretary, it is suffi 
F. W. Cuessoy, and theref 
mendation from me to yo 
British abolitionist. The i 
Committee was the Rev. J. 
est and most distinguished 

Among what, in the p 
called * the distinguished 
Messrs, Parker Pitssnur 
the Rey, Samves R. Wan 
(colored, formerly of Bosic 
pool, in England,) Mr. N 
South Carolina, but now al 
Mr. Josgpy Banker-—who 
resent utives of the 
Cariada. Whe Entish abo 
Upwards of forty 


tholition 


iinisters 
of whow twenty were Inde; 
one Baptist, one Wesley vn, 
Were also a large nan er 0 
Rutel or representative chy 
stands our most illastrion 
friend, Geora 


E THompson, 
have Assume: 


la vastly mo 
Appearance, had it been m:- 
where abolitionists are in tl 
to whom honor? js due. 
here, even in otherwise en! 
zations, to invoke beforeh: 
ladies in the collection of { 
EAnce to the appearance of 
render them the ungratefu 
ng them from the platforr 
ing their existenc 
of Subscrihers, 
The Speeches throughout 
WneOM promising characte: 
Connected with the proceed 
Pearance of Mr. Pilisvary. 
Pression he created was si 
my own mind—pro 
Zentleman’s health 
the anij 
it Wou) 
der ag 
timony 


ein print 


found r 
should 
“slavery canse, exy 
id be most seasonabl 
those which he pos 
to the force of his | 
35 of his character, that 
. Persons and in qua 
e formerly Was treated | 
4nd font misrepresent 
gland with a Great rep 
wae to hear fron 
Me on way 3 but his spt 
Y thing we had anticipa 
form you that his health 

» that botwithstandir 
morning and evening 
Fess an auditory | 
ndependent Charch, : 
. Upon the su 
Mt some of the | 


Were omitted fro: 


atio 


cal | 
Of its 
regret 





re Union, 
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rights til} 
‘lon Which 
J CONnstan, 
Tt is eve, 
Oat Sx. 
YOU, gen. 
When Mr, 
ice More 
& point he 
nee tome 
‘is Higher 
*itation. 
, Eblis, he 
OVEr ony 
Yer, hone 
‘ing bow. 
his Fight 
ti-slavery 
Seeks ever 


Jeeme the 


TION, 
et hy ail 
ns, whi h 
tice. Bus 
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| behalf of 
he of the 
For ip. 
him reply. 


OWing hu 


vailed on 
st Indian 
ble, a] 


» Gosling 
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I epi 


92, I who 
ator, and 
ier heir 
{ deny that 
or man. 
f my stale- 
f Si years 
ly, érecu 
mre. | 
from her 
m her. | 


le gentle. 
pest if lia 
vat Tj ra 
wv L Ney: 
Sent ovle 
all, lo sei 
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wery shi 
and sin- 
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unday, the 


thair. The 
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of officers 


, L. Foo, 
everal ses- 
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erry, Joba 
Charlotte 
g, William 
l, Johnson 
xcob Leon- 
ry H. Brig- 
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, For. 
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n behalf of 
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ry evening, 
A hear re 
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the Mass- 
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from 1 1 
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Fi eer ick 
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 eMEMORATION OP W. I. EMANCIPA- 
(ON ¢ IN THE MANUPACTURING ME- 
an oF GREAT BRITAIN. 


TROPOLIS z 
ren, (Eng.) Aug. 3d, 1854. 


Vance 
brings this letter, yon will receive 

ster Exa j 

st important Conference held | 

e auspices of the North of Eng-| 

1 India Reform League. Next 

ea report of a great public meet- 


niner and Times, con- 


n therewith, in the Town Hall,!} 
f the same day. 


ting were three fol? : 


e the completion of the second de- 

| Declaration of Independ-| 

which $00,000 human beings were. 
t slavery, and h wl conferred upon | 
nalienable rights of ‘liberty and 
«s’—to review, after a lapse of | 
setual results, morally and physical-| 
easure ; to see how far it has or} 
j our colonies into bankruptey, and our | 
ind reduced the enfranchised people 
e of utter barbariem, which were 
advocates of West India 


y the 


- sung, with grateful hearts, our| 
: us, to Him who thus opened the pri- 

y yoke, let the oppressed go free, 
ir nation froma curse, which, | 
could, as certainly as there is a God who} 


steousness, have invelwed ua, | 


f Pharaoh and the Egyptian] 


, - . ' 
ut great national profession 


y we made before the world in 
s to the best means by which | 

| 

tinued and Appros riate fruits! 

wrially, by inducing, iu a yet guilt-! 


lood, language, and religion, 
ind the abandonment of sin by 
ns and a quarter of slaves} 
oral influence of the people, 
f the pec 
luve trade in Cuba, Brazil, 


ple, for the over- 


i, and for the protection of 


» ports of South Carolina 


1 reform of « 


the physical and moral 


ur role in 
» the value of our com- 

e our home manufac- 
ndustry into competition 
such an extent as will 


" t of economical neces- 


n the metropolis of the 
t, which took a prom- 
event which has made 


y day in our calendar 
f which is now dependant 
ps in the Southern 
rdmitted that a failare 
tuple manufacture would 
equences as a famine of 
pulation, amounting to 
luced to pauperism and 
sualty producing a rup-! 
ni America, notoriously the 
the face of the earth—a 


rreatér amount of ! ublic 


r portion of the British empire, 
proved that what it wills to 
gy to accomplish—a district 

i s fiat for the destruction of 

‘| halanx of abolitionists, 

eans and appliances, as no 

n can stand against. 

need its proceedings at half- 
Apsotom WarKin, Esq., a 

ry, and one of the oldest and 

sof the locality, was chosen 
Professor Scorr, President of 

ege, & celebrated establishment for 
for the Orthodox Independent 

ed Vive President. 


Secretaries, t 


There were two 
whom the abolitionists on both 
eunder adeep debt of gratitude, 
fother antl-slavery labors, for their in- 
sud efforts in bringing those meetings to so 
lan issue. The 

rmerly of Manchester Independent College, 
! the first Tu 


Which a 


first was the Rev. Witutam 
lependent Church in Man- 
the other numerous churches of 
emanated—an earnest and respected 

| notwithstanding his eccle- 
is too much imbued with the spirit of 
nterests of humanity to those 
f those who are convention- 


of 


s sufficient to say that he is Mr. 


sterial brethren’ have done. 


sox, and therefore needs no word of com- 


nf me to yourself, or any American or 
1¢ indefatigable Chairman of the 
tev. J. Bearp, D_D., one of the old- 
nguished clergymen in the city. 
e phraseology of our 
lished personages’ 
Pittsscery and Wm. Wents 
‘ of Canada, Mr. 


{ Boston, U. S., but now of Liver- 


press, is 
present, were 
Brown, 


Powe tt, 


, 2 fugitive slave from 
w also resident 


iv Li: erpool, and 


nay be regi: be s the rep- 


ste ofthe U: te States and 
i by 


+ religion, 


nists wer rey ent 
he Prot 
ts, live Vresbyrerians, 


n Unitiricna. There 


1, Suxtabong a dele- 
. at the head of whom 

nist and respected 
would 
influential 


‘ ng oO 
the water, 


s list, however, 
lignified ane 
nh your side 
f rendering * honor 
ippily, itis the castom 
ghtened anti-slavery organ- 
und the powerful aid of the 
funds, and in imparting ele- 
» meetings, and then to 
urn, not only of exclad- 
. but of completely ignor- 
eyond the published list 
re of the :ost earnest and 
One feature of interest 
3 was the first public ap- 
I believe the general im- 
ir to that produced upon 
ret that the state of that 
e oceasioned the loss to 
ly in this country, where 
gifts of such a high or- 
It is a powerful tes- 

at 


talents and the moral influ- 
er, that | 


e should be receiving honor 

ju‘rters from whom and where | 
reatel with nothing bat contumely | 
tation. Mr. Pilisbury came to! 
t reputation as a speaker, and we 
from him something out of the; 
his speeches have far transcended « 
rd inticipated of him. 


ut 


at 
. T am happy te > 
‘s health and strength are so far re. 

Sotwithstanding he spoke at great length 


leaden ‘ud evening of Tuesday, he has consent- 
4 
2 san aud 


lL th 


more 


tl Independ itory this evening, in an evangeli- 

ef a ‘nt Charch, at the request of a deputation | 
= ‘ ~ . 
ee a Ts, upon the subject of American slavery. | 
hit « , 

* Some of th et i ‘ j 
WPhtches iene ” most important parts of his 
itted from the report which you will 
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receive this week, but which I will endeavor to supply 
from my notes, should the proceedings be published in 
extenso. The resolutions from the pen of Mr. Geonce 
TsomPson are most admirably drawn. Our friends 
regard them as the most complete of any ever prepared | 
in this country upon the subjects to which they respec- | 
tively refer. i 

The Chairman having briefly opened the proceedings, | 
Mr. Chesson read a number of letters, from Miss Mar-, 
tineau, Professor Nichol, of Glasgow, celebrated as the | 
most popular astronomer of the day, whose scientific | 
labors and general public services have lately obtained | 
for him the high honor and reward of the hand, in) 
marriage, of Miss Ecizanera Pease ; James Haugh-| 
ton, of Dublin ; James Bell, Esq., Member of Parlia- | 
ment for Guildford ; Edward Baines, Esq., Editor of | 
the Leeds Mercury; Rev. Dr. Urwick, the oldest and | 
most influential Congregational minister in Ireland; the 
Earl! of Carlisle ; the Lord Bishop of Oxford, (one of: 
the sons of the celebrated William Wilberforce); P. R. | 
Arrowsmith, Exq., Mayor of Bolton ; the venerable and 
Rev. Dr. Diek, of Broughton Ferry, near Dundee, now | 
in his 85th year, who, for more than half a centary, has| 
warmly advocated the abolition of the slave trade and! 
slavery ; Wilson Armistead, Esq., of Leeds, author of | 
* A Tribute to the Negro,’ &.; John Cropper, Esq., of| 
Liverpool, son of the late James Cropper, one of the! 
first pioneers in the work of British colonial emancipa-_ 
tion. Our friend, Mr. Estlin, also sent a verbal mes-| 
sage, through the Rev. Mr. Steinthal, expressive of his 
views on the subject, and his regre-—most profoundly 
participated in by the meeting—at his unavoidable ab- | 
sence. 

The two last letters, to which I shall now refer, are 
of a more remarkable character, and deserve especial 
notice. The first is from the Rev. John Campbell, D.D., 
minister of the Tabernacle Chapel, Finsbury, and Ed- 
itor of the British Banner and Christian Witness, in 
which letter that gentleman expresses his good-will to 
the object of the meeting, and his ‘ cordial wishes for 
the most abundant success of the movement,’ which he 
had given expression to in the British Banner of that 
day. Inthe article alluded to as appearing in that 
journal, there is a passage to the following effect :— 
« There will be Mr. George Thompson, to whose surpas- 
sing eloquence the cause of emancipation owes an incal- 
culable debt ; he will doubtless be the chief object of 
interest, and the directing mind of the Conference. 
There will also be Mr. Pillsbury, who is the worthy 
representative of the liberal party in the United States,’ 
&c. The last letter read upon the oceasion to which I 
shall 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, conveying 
‘an expression of their sympathy with the objects of 
the Conference, and of their cordial wishes for its suc- 


allude was an official communication from the 


cess.” It is somewhat singular, however, that while 
the fortheoming Conference was announced in every 
London and Provincial paper, the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society’s organ, ‘ The Reporter,’ should 
not contain the slightest reference, directly or indirect- | 
ly, to a coming event of such great interest to the anti- 
slavery world. Looking at the tenor of the above offi- 
cial note, however, and the warm expressions of good- 
will which have repeatedly fallen from its Secretary, 
Mr. Chamerovzow, we can only come to the conclusion 
that it was an oversight, although certainly of a most 
singular and lamentable nature. As you will perceive, 
most of these letters are in themselves speeches of such 
A nature as, to a certain extent, to compensate for the 
absence of the eminent writers, 

A letter of a somewhat singular character has been 
received since the meetings, from the Lord Bishop of 
Oxford, in reply to certain inquiries made of him by | 
Mr. Chesson, the nature of which may be gathered from 
the replies of his lordship :— 


‘Near Lranparr, Augast 3d, 1854. 
*My Dear Sim: 

‘My letters have been detained by my ‘change of 
place, until I fear IT may be too late to write what will | 
be of use ; but I willtry. As to your first question, I} 
apprehend that the risk of adding to the present unpop- 
ularity of the Abolitionists in America the further 
charge of their being an anti-national party is so great 
that no interferences of ours could be safe. 2. The ac-! 
tion of the squadron is, in my judgment, indispensable, 
and we must combine with it continual representations | 
to Spain. 38. This is the saddest part of the whole case. | 
In my julgment, the Anti-Slavery Society, and other | 
Abolitionists, in 1846, in forsaking Lord Brougham, 
myself and others, on the question of free trade in slave | 
grown sugar, have permanently ruined that part of our | 
cause. 4, IT see no way of aiding our West India Colo-| 
nies. 5. I would suggest, as our greatest present pos-| 
sibility, encouraging the cultivated growth of cotton in 
West Africa, 


‘Iam, very truly, yours, 
‘S. OXON.’ 


The preliminary resolution, moved by the Rev. Fran- 
cis Bishop, and seconded by the Rev. 8S. R. Ward, of; 
Canada, settled the catholicity of the platform of the 
Conference, which was to be composed of ‘all persons 
who believe slaveholding to be a sin, and immediate 
emancipation to be the right of the slave and the duty 
of the master,’ thus putting aside all distinctions of 
sex, color and sect. 

The first resolution, referring to the commemoration 
of West India emancipation, and reviewing the effects, 
of that measure, was moved by Mr. Georce THompson, 
The report in the 
Manchester paper does not contain much more than one 
half of the admirable address with which the Confer- 
If the 
proceedings appear in pamphlet form, you will have it) 
The Rev. W. Harpina Bonner having 


in one of his most masterly orations. 


ence may be said to have been inaugurated. 


as delivered. 
seconded the resolution, it was carried unanimously. 

The President having vacated the chair, it was filled 
by the Vice President, and the secord resolution having 
been passed, the meeting adjourned for an hour. 

At the afternoon sitting, a series of resolutions was 
moved by the Rev. H. Christopherson, and seconded in 
Mr. 
PitusBury then rose to support the resolutions, and was 


a powerful speech by the Rev. Fraxcis Brsuop. 


At the con- 
clusion of bis remarkably beautiful and touching ad- 
dress, an unhappy misunderstanding—the only one 
which marred the perfect harmony of the day’s pro- 
ceedings—arose between Mr. Josern Barker, and a 
Mr. Barker, suddenly | 
ascending the platform, said : ‘ I have only five minutes 
to remain in this meeting, before my train starts ; and 
I wish to speak before I go.’ (Cries of ‘ No, no,’ * Ward, | 
Ward.’) 

Tue Cnarmman—The Rev. S. R. Ward is appointed 
to address the meeting next. (‘ Hear, hear.’) 

Rev. S. R. Wanp—Let the sense of this meeting—a)| 
British meeting—determine what is the next order of 
the day. To that decision lam quite willing to bow. 


most warmly greeted by the Conference. 


large majority of the meeting. 


[Considerable discussion ensued, of which our kind. 
and ever attentive correspondent has forwarded an ex- 
tended report, which our limited space obliges us to 
omit ; it may, however, be of service hereafter. The 
matter ended by Mr. Barker’s withdrawing from the 


hall, without having an opportunity to address the au- 
dience.]} f 

Rev. Samven R. Warp then addressed the meeting 
in a brief speech. in the course of which he expressed 
strong doubts of the safety of William Wells Brown in 
the United States, notwithstanding his possession of free 
papers, 

Rev. W. Guesr (a Delegate from the Leeds Anti-Sla-| 
very Society) then addressed the meeting,upon the sub-| 
ject of the pro-slavery churches of America, and in the/ 
course of his remarks, censured the American Anti-| 
Slavery Society for holding meetings on the Sabbath, | 
in defiance of the feelings of the Christian churches and 
the American public. 

Mr. Tuompson rose and said: Sir, I should like to! 
be permitted to make one observation upon the censure 
that fell from Mr. Guest with regard to the American 
Abolitionists, or rather the American Anti-Slavery 
Society, devoting a portion or the whole of Sunday to 
the promulgation of the doctrine which, asa Society, 
they teach. Seven years ago, I was in the city of Bos- 
ton, and so entirely pro-slavery was that city at that 
time, that the abolitionists could not obtain the read- 


| sider sacred days’ devoted to other and different objects. 
| (Cheers. ) 


| and a friend.’ 


ing of an anti-slavery notice in any church in Boston, 
save in the church of the Rev. Dr. Channing; and 
even when he was absent, his co-pastor refused to give! 
out sach a notice. It was my privilege to mingle with 
Christians of all denominations in that city, and num-! 
hers of the Society of Friends, both of the Orthodox and | 
Hicksite persuasions, Presbyterians, Baptists, Congre- | 
gationalists, Methodists and Unitarians. We wanted) 
some ploce in Buston where we could enter on the Sab- | 
bath day, and hear doctrines coincident with our Chris-| 
tian views of the iniquity of slavery; but there was) 
no such place in that city. We agreed that we would 
take advantage of our having a lease of a ball in the 
eity, and would meet there from Sabbath to Sabbath. 
We did so meet, and the impression is strong on my 
mi~J at this moment of the happy uniting seasons that 
we had on those occasions, when, seeing eye to eye on 
the great question of slawery, we were able to mingle 
our prayers and our sympathies together with a view 
to advance this, our common object, at that time and af- 
terwards, knowing that throngheut America it is the 
common and universal practice to employ the Sabbath 
evenings, even in the New England States,—in ‘fact, 
principally there,—for the purpose of advocating some 
great reformatory movement. Knowing this, we com- 
menced the practice of occupying any place that was 
open to us on the Sabbath evening, in the delivery of) 
lectures on the question of slavery. After that, a num-| 
ber of persons expressed their desire that these anti-| 





| Slavery meetings should be held in the early part of 


the day—that instead of hearing pro-slavery sermons, | 
they might hear anti-slavery speeches, and listen to, 
teachers whose teachings were in accordance with | 
those precepts which Mr. Guest has so very well set | 
forth. In such places, they could feel that they were| 
discharging their duty to God, and performing an act, 
of humanity towards their fellow-creatures. This prac-| 
tice has now become common, and the first day of the| 
week is occupied by the agents of the American Anti-| 
Slavery Society in the holding of anti-slavery meetings. | 
T am not here to profess my own private opinions as to | 
the strict coincidence of such a course with the obliga- 
tions of the Christian Sabbath; but I am here to de- 
clare, that amongst the many excellent men and women 
in the United States, you will find them coming into 
the anti-slavery 


meetings held by the anti-slavery | 
agents, and declaring while there, and after they have 
been there, that they have derived more religious edifi- 
cation from attending these meetings, and have obtain- 
ed more just views of the Bible itself, and of the cha-| 
racter of the common Father of mankind—more just | 
views of their own moral duties and high obligations to 
render what service they can to God’s immortal crea- 
tures—than they could have obtained in the great ma- 
jority of the meeting-houses of that country. As I be- 
lieve they are governed in their conduct by the purest 





and most exalted motives, and as I know that they 
make a practice of exemplifying the Christian religion, | 
and as T know that their efforts have been acceptable to| 
all but the opponents of their cause, I do regret that} 
Mr. Guest should have deemed it his duty to speak in} 
terms of censure of men in the city of Philadelphia, and 
not have granted to them what he claims for himeelf, | 
the right to say in what way they shall use that day. | 
But the Abolitionists believe it is their duty to write) 
* Holiness to the Lord’ upon every day and every act; | 
believing that on that day they have an opportanity | 


for usefulness which they do not find in every day—I| 


say, looking at the motives of these men and women, 


and the objects they aim at—objects consistent with the 
| genius and spirit of Christianity, without attempting to| 


determine what are the obligations of the day, we may 
hold them at least excused, in consideration of the work | 


} . . . . . oe 
at which they aim, and give up our own prejudices in| 
| reference to the particular employment of what we con-| 


The Cuarmman. I think it due to myself, placed in| 
the chair as I am, to express my sincere regret and | 
sorrow that the American Abolitionists should spend the | 
Sabbath day in the way pointed out. Our friend will) 
permit me to say, that L am sorry that they have adopt- 
ed the practice. I think it will tend to neutralize their 
efforts. Ithink it due to myself, as you have placed 
mein the chair, to mention my objection to the cus- 
tom. 


} 


Mr. Taompson—I hope, my friends, this practice | 
will soon be superseded by every minister in the United | 
States making his pulpit an arena for discussion, in the | 
true spirit of Christianity, of this great question; and | 
then abolitionists will not be obliged to hold meetings 


| in town halls, but they will hear anti-slavery principles | 
| advocated in future from their own churches and their | 


own clergymen. 


} 

In order to save this week’s mail, it is necessary that | 

I should close my present letter. Next week, I will fur-| 

nish you with the residue of the information concerning | 

the Conference, together with a brief description of the! 

great public meeting held in the Town Hall in the eve- | 
ning. 

I am, wy dear Sir, yours, most truly, 
W. FARMER. 


TESTIMONY OF THE PLANTERS. 


The pro-slavery press of this country, with a persist- 
ency of impudence and a consistency in calumny which | 
has scarcely a parallel even in the history of its own 
mendacity, is continually harping upon the evil effects 
of emancipation in the West Indies, both as it regards | 
the condition of the colored population and the prosper. | 
ity of the islands. Fortunately, however, we are not 
without evidence more reliable and unimpeachable than 
the allegations of a false and corrupt press—the testi- 
mony of the West India planters themselves. What do 
they say? Here are a few of the testimonies, which | 
might be multiplied to almost any extent. They may 
not be new to all our readers, but they are too valuable 
to be forgotten, especially at this time, and we there- 





| 


fore republish them, in connection with the testimony 
to the same purpose adduced by Mr. Tuompson, in his 
admirable and most effective speech at Manchester, 
England, which we print on our first page. 

The following resolution was adopted at a public 
meeting in Kingston, held in the Baptist Chapel, East! 
Queen street, and attended by a large and respectable | 
audience, W. W. Anderson, Esq., in the chair :— 


‘That this meeting hails with emotions of delight 
the poogress of opinion with reference to the equal 


| rights of all classes of mankind, and the injustice 


and sin of African slavery; and whilst i congratu- | 
lates the British nation, as the first to impart emanc-| 
pation, and civil and religious privileges to the negro, | 
it cannot refrain from testifying its admiration of 
other European nations that have followed that 
righteous example; and trusts the day is not far dis- 
tant when slavery will be unknown in Christian and | 
civilized countries, and every man,withoutrespect to, 
color or country, shall be invested with his nataral 
birthright—liberty, enjoying all the advantages of 
citizenship, and be hailed in every land as @ brother 


Here the act of emancipation is rejoiced in, and Eng- 
land is complimented for doing——what? Bringing 
nothing but ruin upon the island? Very extraordina- 
ry, certainly ! 

At a public meeting of the inhabitants of St. Mary’s, 
Jamaica, held in the Court House, Port Maria, the fol- 
lowing resolutions were passed, unanimously :— 


‘Resolved, That this meeting, composed of loyal 
subjects of every class and color, an without dis- 
tinction of creed, rejoices in the fact that England 
has taken the lead among the nations of the earth, 
in exerting her philanthropy and power for the de- 
struction of the monstrous wrongs of slavery and 
the slave trade in her own dominions. 

That, having gained for herself so much glé 
in the progress she has already made in raising 
thousands of the descendants of Africa to the 
rights of humanity, England cannot, consistently 
or rightly, relax her praisewortby efforts to extend 
the same blessing to bondmen in every of the 
world, and especially to those illegally deprived of 
their freedom in certain countries which stand in 
close commercial relations with Great Britain.’ - 


| ery, ** Bravo, bravo! ” 


| which is very creditable to her, and indicates the pos- 








At a public meeting held at the Court House in 
Kingston, the Rev. Dr. Stewart in the chair, the Rev. 
Mr. West said :-— 


‘Sir, I a of Jamaica ny og 
passionate the slave: that hate slavery for its 
own sake. I believe, Sir, ean gh left to the ag 
of Jamaica to wipe out the blood-red blot of 
ee from the world, they would do it, though they 
had to do it at a sacrifice. (Cheers.) America— 
although there is no reference to it in my resolu- 
tion—America has been mentioned, to-day, in con- 
nection with slavery; and it is to be lamented that 
America, that makes a boast of its liberties, should 
be found among those who are the perpetrators of 
slavery. I was standing on one of the wharves of 
this city, a short time ago, when a friend of mine 
said, ‘ How significant is the American flag! Do 
you know what is meant by its stripes and stars ! 

‘Il tell you; they mean that the Americans give 
stripes to their negroes by star-light.’ That, it is 
true, was but an interpretation with which his im- 
agination had supplied bim, but itis to be feared 
that it exists in fact, and that the light which 
beams from the stars of America is a too frequent 
witness of the stripes that are inflicted on its 
slaves.’ 

Mr. Ralph Brown said— He might venture to 
affirm, in behalf of the planters, that they entertain- 
ed no less abhorrence of slavery than he did, and 
would be equally ready to set forth the evils of the 
system, were they as well accustomed to speak in 
public as he was.’ 

The Rev. Mr. Hewitt said— Let us hencefor- 
ward be united, and raise a loud note, which would 
reach the shore of England, that we are deter- 
mined slavery shall be abolished—it would find an 
echo there. He could not help thinking what a 
strange day this was! Revolution was rife in Eu- 
rope. Denmark and Prussia, Germany and Italy, 
had theirs ; but when he thought of an Anti-Sla- 
very meeting in the Court-House of Montego-Bay, 
he would say, that we, too, had a glorious revolution. 
(Cheers.) Why, if the walls of the buildings and 
the streets of the town could speak, they would 
They would bid them go 
on in their good work, and prosper! He hoped there 
would be a revolution like this in Cuba, and in 
Porto Rico, and in Brazil, and even in America too; 
not a bloody revolution—not one accompanied 
by horrors—but one brought about and accomplish- 
ed by the moralagency which might be brought to 
bear on the question. It wanted but a few Knibbs, 
and Burchells, too, to go forth into those lands, 
and proclaim the destruction of slavery !’ 

The Rev. Jobn Howard Moore said— The whole! 
island should be agitated for the fulfilment of those | 
treaties which were formed with Great Britain for, 
the abolition of slavery, (cheers,) and the voice of | 
this agitation should roll across the waters of the | 
broad Atlantic, and thrill the very hearts of the 
people of Britain, causing the hands of the sup- 
porters of slavery to fall powerless, and giving 
stimulus and energy to the friends of freedom and 
the slave.’ (Cheers.) 

Mr. Jordan, in offering a resolution, said—‘ No 
man desires the restoration of slavery. There are 
some humane, religious men, who, considering 
that slavery is sinful and unjust, would be sorry to 
see it restored. There are others who would ob- 
ject to its restoration, because it is a system 
fraught with evils. Slavery engenders pride, 
wastefulness and carelessness. It also prevents | 
improvements which would prove beneficial.’ 








The Rev. S. Oughton said— Sir, deeply as I feel | 
interested in the welfare of Jamaica, | eould not! 
dare to purchase it at such a price as slavery in- 
volves; rather would | that we bad poverty with 
righteous freedom, than wealth with an unrighteous 
bondage ; and if the terms of returning prosperity 
were a return to slavery, I would still say, Down 
with slavery ! (Hear.) If slavery could present 
the strange phenomenon of doubloons dragged 
through our streets by truck and dray loads, as 
mentioned by a gentleman, just pow, as having 
been once the case in this city, (laughter,) I would 
still say, Down with slavery! and rather let us 
enjoy poverty with a conscience unpolluted by 
guilt, than wealth stained with the blood of the 
poor and the oppressed. (Loud cheers.) * * *# 
And why all this ruin—all this desolgtion’ Be 
cause slavery and the slave trade continue to exist, and 
England has become their patron. (Hear, hear.) 
Oh, sir, slavery is a bloody crime—it is the scourge 
of man, denounced by God, and must be hated 
by all good men. (Cheers.} * * * The Anti- 
Slavery Society at home is with us, heart in hand 
in this matter, and only waits for our cordial co- 
operation to enter into a new crusade for univer- 
sal liberty. (Cheers.) Yes, liberty to Brazil! 
liberty to Cuba! and, last, but not least, liberty 
to Africa! (Cheers.) 





This is the united testimony, throughout all the 
British islands, of the planters as well as the emanci-| 
pated ; and in no instance have they ever attributed | 
any of their sufferings, as they call them, to the abo-! 
lition of slavery. | 

As the quantity of sugar raised appears to be the! 
sole test of the advantages of emancipation, in the opin- | 
ion of the pro-slavery cavillers in our country, (al- | 
though it is any thing but a true test,) let me give you | 
the latest intelligence received onthatecore. The Bar-| 
badoes West Indian, of May 16th, says—‘ The crop! 
on the island, which is now nearly all reaped, is sup-| 


posed to reach 45,000 hogsheads—a very good crop, we) 


| may observe, ABOUT DOUBLE THE AVERAGE IN THE SLAVE- | 
| ny Tres, and one with which we have every reason to! 


be satisfied.’ 





From the New Bedford Standard. 

Mr. Eprron—The Lecture on Christianity and the) 
original Poem, delivered in the Third Christian Church, 
on Sunday evening, by Miss Watkins, of Baltimore, were | 
productions creditable to the speaker, and evinced a) 
talent of high order. At the lecture last evening, in the! 
same place, a large assembly manifested their appre- 
ciation to the young authoress, who completely chain-| 
ed their attention while she delivered one of the most 
thrilling discourses that it has been our fortune to listen 
to. It will be gratifying to her numerous admirers to} 
learn that it is her design to visit us soon again, when 
we hope to hear her voice upon one of the many themes 
she is so conversant with. 
er will be hailed with joy by thousands. in our land, | 
who feel anxious to promote the cause of the oppressed, 
especially when the advocate is identified with the pro- 
scribed race. We take pleasure in recommending her 
to the friends of impartial liberty, and hope she will, 
be sustained in her labors of love, aud that she will be} 
welcomed to the hearts and homes of those friends who. 
may be so fortunate as to form an acquaintance with her. , 

AUDITOR. 


(3 Miss Warkrns has just published a small vol-| 
ume, entitled, ‘Poems on Miscellaneous Babjects,’ | 
i 
session of a talent which should be cultivated aud eh-/ 
couraged. She has the work for sale ; and those who) 
may meet her will do well to procure a copy. 


fr In his late address at Union College, WenpELy 
Puituips, Esq., paid the printing office the high compli- 
ment of being next to the university in educating a 
man. We agree with him, (hem!) and would Suggest, 
that hereafter the former bear the honorable appel- 
lation of ‘ Puituirs’s Acapemy.’ Hope Andover will 
not be jealous !—y. 








Sprexprp Prsiisntxc Hovse. John P. Jewett & 
Co. have just removed to their magnificent publishing 
house and book mart, 117 Washington street. Drop- 
ping in there, yesterday, we were surprised and delight- 
ed—surprised at the extent of the house, and delighted 
with its arrangement. So far as our observation goes, 
it is THE book establishment of the country; and weare 
glad to see that it is. Jewett and his associates are men 
of gigantic enterprise. Their names are a household 
word north, south, east and west, no less that across 
oceans and continents. We may truly say their enter- 
prise has spanned the world. 

The main store was formerly occupied by E. V. Ash- 
ton. It has been enlarged and remodelled in a model 
manner. Its length stretches out 140 feet, while the 
whole building, from basement to roof, is | by 
Jewett & Co. for their business. 1 Sees 

This indicates p ity. We rejoice in it. It is 
merited. Jewett has earned the fame and dollars he 
enjoys. He means to earn and merit and make more. 
This he will do. He is yet a young yaaa | years 
at least younger than we supposed—and is full of vi- 
tality and of business wisdom. He is the man for suc- 
cess, The past proves this. He has put forth some of 
the best works of the age, and will issue many more. 
There is no such word as fail with him. 

Our readers who wish to see a model book-publishing| 
noe should go to 117 Washington-street.— Boston 





Her debut asa public speak- |, 


National Anti-Slavery Bazaar, 


TO BE HELD IN BOSTON, MASS., 
DURING THE CHRISTMAS WEEK OF 1854. 

The Managers of the National Anti-Slavery Bazaar 
beg leave to present their appeal for aid and sympathy 
once again to every lover of Freedom, whose eye this 
paper shall reach. We do it in the spirit of that hope 
which is power, pledging our own most earnest exertions 
in the slave’s behalf, and feeling therefore at liberty to 
implore the same at the hands and hearts of others. 

The present is no time for faithlessness, or delay, or 
inaction. Its thronging events announce that the Hour 
draws nigh which is to decide, in this nation, the great 
conflict of Freedom with Slavery. In such an hour 
shall Men be wanting? Shall it find a people weak, 
timid, selfish, alive only to material success and enjoy- 
ment, or shall it be able to summon to its emergency 
the heroism, the self-sacrifice, the religious faith, that 
bring in their very nature the assurance of success? 

The cruelty, the baseness, the danger of slavery, is 
fast becoming apparent to the whole North. Her next 
lesson must be, that no human legislation can sanctify 
crime; that ifyindeed, slavery be a sin against God and 
4n outrage on man, all laws for its support are part and 
parcel of the original atrocity, and are to be disobryed 
at all hazards. 

The most abominable crimes ever perpetrated against 
humanity have been committed in the name of and un-| 
der the sanction of Law. The persecutions of the early 
Christians, the persecutions of all the seceders from the | 
domirant church in centuries gone by, the Inquisition, | 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew, the Witchcraft Delusion | 
of New England, the recent imprisonment of the Ma-| 
diai, are examples of the truth of what we say. The | 
legal enactments of their day gave sanction to them all, | 
even as to the Fagitive Slave Law now. 

For the authors of these deeds, shall it be more tole- 
rable in the day of judgment that they trampled under 
foot the commandments of God, legally ? 

It is as éndividuals that people must learn their duty 
touching this matter. The impious and shallow folly 
which supposes that men as Commissioners, or Mar- 
shals, or Soldiers, or Attorneys, can aid in the execu- 
tion of atrocious enactments, without the same amount 
of guilt before God and man as if it were not ‘ iniquity 
framed by law,’ must be met and exposed. When men 
give account to God for deeds done in the body, this 
refuge of lies cannot stand. Let us sweep it away now, 
by such earnest promulgation of light and truth on the 
duty of individual responsibility, that no man shall say 
he sinned ignorantly. 

The diffusion and support of those great principles of 
justice that underlie the universe is the work that now 
claims our labor. For our foundation principle, we as- 
sume the right of a man to himself us against the world, 
and we accept every consequence that legitimately flows 
from this doctrine. 

It is in Boston, in the United States of America, in 
the nineteenth century, where the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence has been yearly read amid public solemnities 
and rejoicings for more than seventy years, that this 
language will be esteemed fanatical, perhaps treason- 
able. To stir to their inmost depths our own or other 
hearts, can we add a stronger motive than that present- 





ed by such a statement ? 
All disposed to co-operate with us are requested to 

communicate with the undersigned Committee. 
ANNE WARREN WESTON, 
MARY MAY, 
MARIA WESTON CHAPMAN, 
SARAH SHAW RUSSELL, 
MARY GRAY CHAPMAN, 
SUSAN C. CABOT, 
FRANCES MARY ROBBINS, 
SARAH H. SOUTHWICK, 
SARAH BLAKE SHAW, 
MARY WILLEY, 
SARAH RUSSELL MAY, 
E. C. VON ARNIM. 
ELIZABETH GAY, 
ANN GREENE PHILLIPS, 
LOUISA LORING, 
AUGUSTA G. KING, 
HELEN E. GARRISON, 
HENRIETTA SARGENT, 
ELIZA LEE FOLLEN, 
CAROLINE F. WILLIAMS, 
LYDIA D. PARKER, 
CAROLINE WESTON, 
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ELIZA F. EDDY, 
EVELINA A. 8S. SMITH, 
ANN REBECCA BRAMHALL, | 
MARY H. JACKSON, 
ABBY FRANCIS, 
ANNA SHAW GREENE, 
AMY M. REMOND. 














REPORT. 
Receipts from July 17th, 1858, to dug. 13th, 1854. 
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Collections at Scituate ........c6 cscs ee eeneees 10 61) 
a ob: Os. «nis, ona 6 09 ks hae exe 6 56 

o Ob TRIE dies sheen 0 0: oie bas 2 57 

* S| BE Rea ee ee ror er 2 88 

“ at Pembroke:s...:.). 6) See 0s cvoscee 12 19 

“s Sl BIR, odin + 014 tan 0.6.9:9.0:0.00-4,0 8 216, 

bbe CE, SI hvala an tvesercnshens 23 49. 

oa We Rae cre sivedessestiveress 2 87) 

“ at Joppa, East Bridgewater ........ 2 40 

” ee ee Aer *f 84 

ss at North Bridgewater.............. 5 54; 

“ GE TONG ngs cect c ec eccccesee 2 00; 

“ at South Scituate................. 2 00° 

* at West Bridgewater ...........--- 1 82 

a at Middleboro’ ..........+0-.+-++: 75) 
TG 65 Snachyncene’ cnedee evs $142 26 


Expenses of the Old Colony Anti-Slavery Society, 
from July 17, 1853, to August 18, 1854. 





Paid A. T. Foss, for services and trav. expenses, $57 55! 
G. B. Stebbins. ........ RK sieec swore Oe 83 25) 

N. H. Whiting. ........ Me a tc aoaew p45 8 60) 
Parker Pillsbury. ......d0.........-+-++5 5 00) 
William L. Garrison....do..........---+: 5 00 

for notices, postage, expresses, &c. Kc.....- 11 89) 
$116 19 


Leaving a balance in the treasury of $26 07. 
LEWIS FORD, Treasurer. 





DIED—In this city, July 23, Witt1am Junie, a 
well-known citizen, aged 52. 
August 16, Mrs. Many Any Davis, aged 44 years. 








fr" BARNSTABLE COUNTY A. 8. CONVEN- 
TION.—The Annual County A. 8. Convention will be 
held in HARWICH, commencing on FRIDAY, — 
25th, at 10 o’clock, A. M., and continuing on SATUR- 
DAY and SUNDAY. 

A fall delegation of the friends of Freedom, of all who 
are determined never to yield another step to the arro- 
gant demands of the Slave Power, is desired and here- 
by earnestly invited from every part of the Cape. 

Srepuen 8. Fosrer, Apsy K. Foster, Anprew T. 
Foss, Natuanre. H. Wurtrxa, and other speakers, will 
attend this meeting. 

ELKANAH NICKERSON, )} 
GILBERT SMITH,. 
JOSHUA H. ROBBINS, 
NATH’L ROBBINS, 

Z. H. SMALL, 


fg NANTUCKET.—Sreenen 8. and Assy Kerrey 
Foster, Agents of the American and Massachusetts 
Anti-Slavery Societies, will be in Nantucket Tuesday, 
Aug. 29, and will remain several days on the island, 
holding meetings probably on one or two evenings dur- 
ing their stay. 


[er NEW BEDFORD.—S. 8. and A. K. FOSTER 
will hold a meeting in New Bedford on SUNDAY, Serr. 
8d, at the usual hours of meeting. 


Committee. 











Chatham......,..... 000-0000 » Aug. 29, 
Orleans.........-.++++ easmevewe Wednesday, “ 30. 
Brewster. ....  ide-asens Sav’ ....-Tharsday, ‘* 31. 
East Dennis..............----+-+Friday, le 


North Dennis.......-.--++++- . . Sunday, 





' subject. 


E 


& May 


ANNIVERSARY NOTICE. 
Twelfth Anniversary of the Western Anti-Sia- 
Sey wil be held in Salem, Ohio, commencing 
at 10 o'clock, on the morning of the 26th of August, 
and continuing i presality three days. 

GF A speakers expected are Edmund Quin- 
oy, Craree Burleigh, Charles L. Remond, and Hen- 





in PLYMOUTH, on 


Sunday, . 10th, and at SO SCITUATE, on Sun- 


day, Sept. 17th. 


REPUBLICAN STATE CONVENTION. 

The Provisional Committee, appointed by the Conven- 
tion of the People, held at Worcester on the 20th ult., 
call upon the blicans of each of the towns and 
cities of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, to elect a 
number of Delegates, equal to three times the number 
of representatives to which they are entitled in the 
General Court, to attend a STATE CONVENTION at 
WORCESTER, on Thursday, the 7th day of September 
next, at 11 o’clock, A. M., to nominate candidates for 
State officers, and to take such action as may be thought 
proper, in order to promote the cause of resistance to 
the Slave Power. 


te N. E. FEMALE MEDICAL COLLEGE.— 
The Seventh Annual Term will commence Nov. 1, 1854, 
and continue four months. Prorrssons—Wm. M. Cor- 
nell, M. D., Enoch C. Rolfe, M. D., Stephen Tracy, M. 
D., John K. Palmer, M. D., Henry M. Cobb, M. D., 
Wm. 8S. Brown, Chemist. Fres—To eaeh Professor, 
$10; Practical Anatomy, $5; Graduation Fee, $20. 

The Massachusetts Legislature having appropriated 
funds to pay the tuition of forty pupils annually for five 
years, from the different counties of the State, according 
to the number of Senators, applications can be made, 
personally or by letter, and particulars be learned, at 
the College, 274 Washington street, Boston. 

4t SAMUEL GREGORY, Secretary. 


fy WANTED—A colored woman as Housekeeper 
ina Water-Cure Establishment. Apply, immediately, 
to WM.C. NELL, 

August 21 Cornhill. 


Ee” WANTED—A good place for two colored chil- 
dren, one a boy seven years old, and the other a girl of 
five years—until they become of age. 

Apply at the Anti-Slavery Office, 21 Cornhill. 




















( A competent person wisnes a situation as porter 
in a store, or to travel with a gentleman. 
Apply to WM. ©. NELL, 21 Cornhill. 








 RADIES’ INSTITUTE 
OF THE 
Pennsylvania Medical University 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


FPNHE fall term of this new Medical School for Ladies, 
will commence on the first Monday in October, 
1854, and continue four months. 

The System of Teaching, here pursued, is entirely 
new, and is more comprehensive, thorough, liberal and 
practical, than that of any other Medical School in the 
country. It is based, as far as possible, upon the posi- 
tive Sciences, consequently, free from all sects and dog- 
mas. The branches of study are divided according to 
their natural order of succession, and taught in four 
progressive courses of four months each ; there are two 
courses in each year, thus enabling the students to pass 
successively through all four courses within two years. 
By this arrangement the study is rendered easy, and 
possessed of daily increasing interest. 

Ladies desiring » thoroughly scientific Medical Edu- 
cation, or any part particularly interesting to them, 
have facilities here nowhere else to be found. 

For Announcements containing Terms, (which will 
always be made satisfactory,) list of Officers, Faculty 
and other particulars, please address 

JOS. 8. LONGSHORE, M. D. Drax, 
No. 160 Arch 8t., or Box 1083, Philadelphia P. O. 
Aug. 18. st 


GREAT BARGAINS IN PIANOS. 


FOR SALE OR TO LET. 





PRICES FROM $50 TO $150. 

HE Subscriber has «t all times a large number of 

Pianofortes, Melodeons, Seraphines and Parlor Or- 
gans for sale or to let, to persons residing in the city 
or at a distance. Many of these instruments are from 
the best makers, and either new or been in use but a 
short time. The great variety from which individuals 
can here select, will insure them perfect satisfaction. 
Persons hiring, who may conclude to purchase within 
one year, will receive a reduction of rent. An excellent 
opportunity is thus presented to those who may wish to 
give an instrument a full trial before purchasing. 

OLIVER DITSON, 
MUSIC PUBLISHER, 
115 Wasuinoton Street. 
August 4. 4tis. 


MRS. H. B. STOWE’S NEW WORK. 
SUNNY MEMORIES 


‘ OF 
FoREBIGonNnN UBuANDS.| 
A BOOK OF TRAVELS. 


BY MRS. H. BEECHER STOWE, 
Author of * Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ 








COMPRISED IN TWO VOLUMES, DUODECIMO. 


Illustrated with highly finished wood Engravinge, from 
designs by Billings. 


PRICE, TWO DOLLARS. 


{@ The First Edition of the above work was published 
on the 15th of July. 

The Publishers are aware that they need do no more 
than to announce this work, for thousands who have 
read * Uncle Tom’ will weleome any new production 
from the same pen. Yet it is but just to say, that these 
volumes are written in the author’s happiest vein ; and 
that they would have created a t sensation, and 
would have met with a very large sale, if published 
anonymously. 

The public, who have been wearied with the perusal 
of countless books of travel taking the same beaten 

aths, will be surprised at the freshness and absorbing 
interest with which this gifted author has invested the 
From the voyage to the return, the reader 
follows her guidance with unquestioning delight. 


(ar Orders from the Trade respectfully solicited. 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & Co. 
PUBLISHERS, 


BOSTON. 
July 21 4t 


New Book Store for New Books. 


THOMAS CURTIS, 
1384 Arncn Srreer apove Srxtu, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Oz to his friends and the public a carefully 
selected stock of Books, embracing all the new 
and popular works of the day. Unlike many booksel- 
lers, Curtis will open his shelves to all books 
and all sides of Science, Philosophy or Polemics. Rare 
books im from the continent of Europe or England, 
at a small per centage. Liberal books or pamphlets of- 
fered wholesale or retail. An assortment of > 
plain and fancy, &c. Hiss friends are invited to call. 
THOMAS CURTIS, 
134 Arch Street above Sixth. 
Philadelphia, August 16. 8m 


gr A FRESH SUPPLY. 3 
THE BIBLE DISCUSSION. 
. le at the Liberator Office, 21 Cornhill, and b 
Dele Marah, 15 Franklin street, the ‘ Great wn 
sion on the Origin, Character and of the 
Bible, between Rev. J. F. ral D. D., of Philadel- 
hia, and Joseph Barker, of Ohio, in January last.’ 
Price » OL me single—$1.00 for 4 copies. 











August 
PORTRAIT OF MR. GARRISON. 
HOSE who would seoure early 


and impressions 
should engage them without dag few f 
one eo Oe The ane clbeed 
Persons at o distance can have them 

pe oma 2am am 
Frames can be furnished to order, including oval 
and square. Gilt and dark wood at prices varying from 


$1 25 to $5 00, and upwards. 
Apply to WM. C. NELL, 
21 Cornhill. 
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From the St. Louis Republican. 
EPITAPH 
On ‘Charley,’ @ Horse who died, universally la- 
mented, Dec. 25, 1853, aged 28 years. 


Here lies a faithful steed, 
A stanch, uncompromising ‘ Silver Gray,’ 
Who ran the race of life with sprightly speed, 
Yet never ran—away. 


Bright were his eyes, yet soft, 
And ‘in the main’ his tail was white and flowing; 
And though he never sketched a single draught, 
He showed some taste for drawing. 


His limbs were smooth and clean, 
Fitted alike for buggy or for dray; 
And, like Napoleon the Great, I ween, 

He had « martial neigh ! 


No light or trifling word, 
Nor empty bombast from his lips would swell ; 
For, save some quiet horse-laugh, chuckling heard, 
His tongue was brid/ed well ! 


Wild oats he never sowed, 
Yet masticated tame ones with much zest; 
Then, cheerfully, bore each light allotted load— 
As cheerfully took rest. 


Full oft he lay secure, 
Installed within his stall so warm and fair, 
Slow-ruminating, dignified, demure, 

With such a stable air! 


With here and there a speck 

Of roan, diversifying his white back, 

And, martyr-like, a halter round his neck, 
Which bound him to the rack ! 


Mortal he was—at length 
The hay-day of his life was damped by death; 
So, mustering all his once load-moving strength, 
He drew—his final breath ! 
=> 
From the Boston Post. 
THE SHAVER’S SOLILOQUY. 
To shave, or not to shave! the question is, 
Whether ‘tis better on the human phiz 
To let accumulation of our hair 
Cover the chins and lips which now are bare, 
Or to continue still to scrape away 
The hirsute ornament from day to day— 
To lather, shave, perchance to gash the face? 
Ay, there’s the rub ! for in this latter case, 
What misery’s ours! Tis this must give us pause, 
And make us rather let alone our jaws, 
Than by continuance in the barb’rous use, 
Cut, scratch and lacerate them like the deuce. 
For if it actually were the case, 
That Nature never meant the human face 
To be so teased and tortured as it is— 
If so, I say, why, then, what business 
Have mortals virtually to cry out 
That Nature knew not what she was about ? 
Why, since the beard was evidently meant 
To grow, should men be seemingly intent 
On trying to prove Nature was a dunce, 
And did not know her trade? Why not at once 
Pluck out the eyebrows and extract the nails, 
And shave the heads of females and of males ? 
Strange ’tis that men should worship fashion, so 
As to be willing thus to undergo 
The pains of shaving, rather than permit 
Moustache and beard to grow as they think fit ! 
How singular that men should still delight 
In torturing their faces, when they might 
Themselves their comfort, ease and health obtain, 
By vowing they will never shave again ! 
But ’tis the dread of ridicule and scorn 
Makes the foul fashion easy to be borne. 
Thus custom of us all doth cowards make; 
And for this savage custom, then, we take 
The trouble and the pains our chins to mow, 
Because it is the fashion to do so. 
But thus our chins will soon no more, I hope, 
Be lather’d o’er with the pale suds of soap, 
Soon shall moustache and beard once more on all 
O’er chins wag merrily, in street and hall ! 
* DIOGENES.’ 
eee 


RHYMES ABOUT RAZORS. 
BY SHORTFELLOW. 
Tell me not, like one who-raveth, 
Movements are an empty dream, 
For the man is mad who shaveth, 
And men are not what they seem. 


Beards are real—beards are manly— 
And cold steel is not their goal : 
Nature says, (which never can lie,) 
Thou shouldst leave them sound and whole. 


In the town’s broad mass of faces, 
In the crowd of Dublin life, 

Aim not at the coxcomb’s graces !— 
Lift not to thy lips the knife ! 


Trust no shaveling—see his gashes ! 
Ask him is his reason fled ? 

Grow, grow on the lips, moustaches, 
Beards on chins, and hair on head! 


Not from razors should we borrow 
Means to clip our beards away ;— 

Let them grow, that each to-morrow 
Find them larger than to-day. 


Beards of brave men all remind us 
We may make ourselves as brave, 

And may give, as God designed us, 
Lessons unto all who shave— 


Lessons that perhaps another 
Victim of the steel and strop, 
A forlorn and bare-faced brother, 
Seeing, may the process stop. 


Let us, then, be up and bristling, 
With a face for any fate— 
Still with scorn at razors whistling, 
Learn for common sense to wait. ‘ 
SEE SS WS 
From the Journal of Commerce. 
TOBACCO. 
The doctor leans back on his old settee, 
A-smoking a rank cigar, 
And he grins a grin, for so pleased is he 
Whilst puffing the smoke afar; 
And he puffs and puffs, and he snuffles and snuffs, 
Like a man with a bad catarrh. 


His boon companion beside him sits, 
And a stale old quid be chaws, 

And a plug of the weed that he bites into bits, 
He holds in bis precious paws : 

And he sits and sits, and he squirts and spits 
The slime from his juicy jaws. 


And happy are they, as a pair of twins, 
A-spitting and slobbering there, 
With a dirty spittoon between their shins, 
Which they hold with the greatest care; 
Forgetting their debts, forgetting their sins, 
And forgetting the hour of prayer, 

But it matters not that they take no pains 
The wiles of Old Nick to brave, 

Let them smoke and chew till each throttle strains 
Oa the brink of the yawning grave; 

For men who can thus be-cload their brains, 
Have surely no souls to save. 


ROBIN GRAY. 
Willismsburg, L. I. 


LETTER PROM JOSEPH BARKER. No. V. 
Better, (Eng.) June, 1864. 
My Dear Frienp: 

At the Crewe station, a lady and her niece, with two 
young girls, entered the carriage in which I was seat- 
ed. As they were entering, a man came crowding to 
the door, crying, ‘Is this the Chester train? Is there 
room for any more?’ and instantly went off. The 
train had no sooner started than the lady said, ‘IT have 
lost my purse.’ She looked in her reticule, and down 
on the floor, and felt in her pocket, but there was no 
purse. She told the conductor, but the train was in 
motion, and could not be stopped. * I must have left it 
in the office,’ she said. ‘The probability is,’ I remark- 
ed, ‘ you lost it just as you were entering the carriage. 
A thousand to one the man who pushed against you as 
you entered took it.’ The lady was in great distress, 
and her niece began to cry. The purse contained all 
the money they had brought along with them, except 
two or three shillings. They had not enough to take 
them to their journey’s end. They telegraphed to 
Crewe, but no purse had been seen. I told the lady I 
would take them to a comfortable house in Liverpool, 
where they should be cared for till they could commu- 
nicate with their friends ; but she did not know me, 
and she seemed afraid she might get into fresh trouble 
if she trusted a stranger, and [ saw no way of removing 
her fears. At length, I named several persous in Liv- 
erpool that I knew, and among the rest, Mr. Thom, and 
Mr. Martineau, the Unitarian minister. This seemed 
to give her a little confidence, for she knew Mr. Thom ; 
he had been preaching at their chapel not long before. 
‘Are you, then, Unitarians?’ I asked. ‘ Yes,’ she 
answered. ‘Where do you live, madam?’ ‘At Lei- 
cester.” ‘I know Leicester,’ I replied. ‘I have 
preached in the Unitarian chapel there, and lectured 
in the Town Hall. I know Dr. Paget, Mr. Whetstone, 
and Mr. Simpson, who lived with the minister, though 
I cannot just remember the minister's name.’ ‘ Pray, 
what is your name?’ ‘Joseph Barker. J am more 
heretical than when I was at Leicester; but I have still 
many friends among the Unitarians.’’ The lady and 
her niece were satisfied. They placed themselves under 
my care, and [ took them to my friend's, Mr. Rams- 
den’s, 22 Hunter street. The elder lady was teacher 
in the Unitarian school, Leicester. Her niece was her 
assistant. The little girls were pupils under her charge. 
They had just closed schoo] for the midsummer holi- 
days, and were going to Southport, to recruit their 
strength and spirits, exhausted with the half year’s la- 
bors, and the anxieties of the closing exhibition before 
the public ; and instead of rest, they had met with dis- 
tress and trouble. I had seen the elder lady before, 
but had forgotten her. She had seen me, and now re- 
membered me. I tried to comfort them as well as I 
could. I gave them money to pursue their journey, 
and bespoke them the kindest attentions from my 


they would not 
reached Councillor Carter’s, at whose house I was 
staying, and there they formed in mass, in front of the 
house, requesting another speech. I spoke about half 
an hour longer, and, after getting from me a promise 
that I would visit them again, they withdrew in peace 
to their homes. 

On the Tuesday following, we were joined by John 
Mamson and family, from Newcastle, and went to spend 
the afternoon with Mr. Holmes, a Leeds reformer, at 
Methley, and in the quarries of the Earl of Mexbro’. 
The Eari’s estate and hall are deserted by the family. 
Three hundred and fifty thousand dollars a year was 
too small an income for the Earl, so he plunged over 
‘head in debt, and now his large and princely mansion 
and domain are deserted, and going rapidly to ruin. 
Among these grounds and through the hall we wander- 
ed, talking, singing, shouting, laughing, and at length 
reflecting on the folly of mankind,—on the many un- 
natural institutions of society,—on the evils of ranks, 
and castes, and land monopolies, and laws of entail 
and primogeniture, and on the many and great reforms 
required to bring men to that state of perfection and 
blessedness of which our race seems capable. 

On Wednesday, I left my old native place, and the 
friends with whom I had spent so many happy days, 
‘for Glossop, in Derbyshire, where I was engaged to de- 
liver a course of three lectures, one on America, and 
two on the Bible. 

Glossop is a manufacturing district, in the bosom of 
lofty hills, about thirteen miles from Manchester. The 
Manchester and Sheffield railway passes by it, and has 
a branch which takes you down into the town. Nearly 
the whole of the land, and the land for miles around, 
belongs to the Duke of Norfulk. Even the factory 
owners have to pay rent for the land on which their 
factories stand, and when their leases of ninety-nine 
years expire, their property falls into the hands of 
their aristocratic landlord. The working people of 
Glossop are badly off at present. Some are out of 
work ; the wages of the rest are low, and many are in 
despondency. They would be glad to go to America ; 
but, alas, poor creatures ! few of them have the means 
of paying their passage thither. I had large meetings, 
but no discussion. The last evening, a Methodist 
preacher tried to break up the meeting in disorder ; 
but I told him that we should not allow that—that our 
plan was to remain together till we could close our 
meetings quietly. And we succeeded in frustrating the 
designs of the preacher. 

The scenery round Glossop is exceedingly beautiful. 
The hills are very lofty, and their tops are very bleak 
while the sides, more than half way up, are cultivated 
rich and green. From the side, near the top of one of 
the hills, up which I climbed, I had a vast and thrilling 
view.-Bat@l grudged the Duke the monopoly of so vast 
a tract of land, and pitied the poor, whose unpaid toil 
had made the aristocrat’s estate so valuable. It seem- 
ed a mystery that the many should quietly endure such 








injustice. I feltas if the time must come when the 


friends ; and they were exceedingly thankful ; but the | aristocratic few must fall, and the trampled millions| 


loss preyed still on their minds. The same evening, or | rise ; when rank and caste must perish, and the toil-| 
the next morning, they met with a person in Liverpool ing, plundered masses take their rights. The slave-| 
whom they knew. He supplied their wants, and they | holding oligarchy of America, and aristocratic land- | 
returned what I had given them, and went on their | monopoly of England, are hateful and horrid things. 1 


way to Southport. I hope by this their spirits are) see what their doom will be when the masses of men| 
calmed again, and the pain of their loss abated. 


shall awake. 
Of course, such incidents are nothing compared with From Glossop I returned to Leeds, where I rejoined 


the capture and re-enslavement of a fugitive from) my wife, and took her along with me the same day to 
bondage ; yet they are serious trials to those who expe-| Sunderland, where I had been announced to deliver a 
rience them. | course of lectures on the Bible. We were welcomed by 
As soon as I was at liberty, I sought out R. D.! . nee ex 

Wess, who took me to Mr ibeiee s the Adelphi Peed “sie ig — am poeple d- ny enter 
t . a © ? , we 3 aoe | heretical in some things as ourselves, are friends of 
where | met with PARKER FILISBURY. We (a of freedom and reform, and sympathise with all who labor | 
English Abolitionism and American Infidelity, and the) for the improvement and happiness of mankind. Mr. 
Turkish war, and the cause of reform and humanity | and Mrs. Potts were friends of mine more than twenty 
generally, till n was time to retire to rest. Next morn-| years ago, when I was stationod in the north of Eng-| 
ing, we breakfasted together, when our ae cat land as a Methodist preacher. He was then more libe- | 
was renewed for atime. But soon R. D. Weep and.) than I gras. I labored hard to get him to join the| 
Parker PItispuRY were in the cars, on their way to) church, “48 no purpose. His ca might as és the! 
the Lake district, to see Miss Martineau ; while Mr. | pleased ; but he felt the want of a measure of freedom, | 
: : } | 

Hover and his family were on bord the steamer, on) which he feared would not be allowed him in the church. | 
their way to America, and I was left alone. I next His wife joined the church, but left it again, and now, | 
— po tata: Rep: ce aay : : ae Ad psd neither Mr. Potts, nor his wife, nor their children, are’ 
* ee ee ee ee ee | members of the church. They are rather religious, | 
the copy of his book which he had forwarded for me to) 14+ they are too intelligent and ee be pa 
America, and to present him with a copy of the woeers| Mr. Potts was formerly a builder, and he still does | 
of my Discussion with Dr. Berg. 1 had some interest. something in the building line ; but his principal busi-! 
ing conversation with him and Mr. Finch on the spread | ness now is in the shipping line. He bought a ship | 
. at cepa ae pe Ae 0s an matt some years ago, to accommodate a neighbor and friend, | 
New Worlds, and on the prospects oF our race, *"tS:) and give him a berth as captain. His friend, however, 
Finch I found quite a superior woman. Her appear- | wena ship was ready eciicéh the vers, and Me. 
ance, her conversation and her spirit impressed me! Potts became & shipowner without intending it. But 


most favorably. I have eeldom met with an English | his new occupation has answered well. He has now 
woman of so much public spirit, or one that seemed to) He is careful in the 


f : f the! six ships, and has never lost one. 
take so lively an interest in the great reforms o the, selection of captains, mates, &c., and gives good wages; 


a 7 5 | and his creed is, that good ships and good crews form 
I also called on Mr. Collinson, with whom we had be- | the hest insurance company. 
come acquainted in Ohio. He left England for Ameri- | We had good meetings in Sunderland, and some dis- 


ca in connection with the Mormonites, with the yeh cussion ; but the newspapers, though edited by ortho- 
On I ere eee ree — *"* | dox men, complained of the ministers bitterly, and ex- 
ley. He, however, saw enough of the Mormonites, be- 


fore leaving Kansas, to make him doubt the propriety | 








| pressed the opinion that their defence of the popular 
. : notions respecting the Bible was calculated rather to in- 
of going with them further. He accordingly wrote hes esease’ the tember’ of dettteré thd te sinvert edie 
me, and after a while came and bought a farm in Obie. lievers, And they were right. Not one of the minis- 
He afterwards returned to England, and now he is in) |... met me fairly, or attempted to grapple with the 
his old shop in Liverpool. But he is cured of Mor-| question like men. Their manner was such as to leave 
monism ; so is his foreman ; they are now endeavoring | the impression on many, that however anxious they 
intesethem Boares Sharon. might be to pfevent the spread of what they called in- 
On my return, I met with John Astbury, an old ac-) fidelity, they did not understand even one side of the 
quaintance, in the cars, one of my earliest temperance | question on which they ventured to speak. 
converts, who gave up the trade in intoxicating drinks,| [see one person in the Sunderland Herald demands 
in consequence of my lectures and conversations. He that I be prosecuted. He says there is an Act which 
went to hear me in expectation of putting me right, and | makes Apostacy a legal offence, punishable with three 
unexpectedly got put right himself, and he has been | years’ imprisonment, without bail, &¢. &c. The wri- 
good, kind friend of mine ever since, though we have! ter says I recommended slaves to stab their masters, 
not always held the same views on theological subjects. | which is not true. I said I would sooner shoot a slave- 
Poor fellow! he was not aware [ had returned from) hunter, than aid him to capture a runaway ; and so I 
America, and he shouted, laughed and cried, when he) would. 
found himself so unexpectedly by my side. My lectures seem to be making quite a stir among 
On Saturday, [ and my wife started for Manchester, | the sects and priesthoods. What the end will be I can- 
where we spent the night at Mrs. Walton’s, a true} not tell. Perhaps a public discussion with some influ- 
friend of the slave, and of all mankind. In the morn-| ential minister. I have no expectation of a prosecu- 
ing, we passed on to Leeds, where we spent the day, in) tion or a mob. There is no party that would like to as- 
company with Dr. Lees, Mr. Hale, Dr. Green, and other | sail me and my friends with force, and I am pretty sure 
reformers. Next day, we had the monster meeting in| the Government would not like to give me the glory and 
the Cloth-hall yard, to diseuss the motion for closing | the power of a " 
the public houses or drink-shopson theSunday. There ruly, yours, 
ae from fifteen to twenty thousand people present. JOSEPH BARKER. 
It was the largest meeting I ever saw. The publicans 
had employed bands of music to draw their friends to) 
the spot, and the Temperance men and Sabbatarians, 
had united to bring their friends thither. The publi- 
cans and their men got first on the ground, and two or 
three thousand of them placed themselves in front of the 
steps on which the speakers were to stand, and they 
had previously agreed, that the moment I rose to speak, 
they should begin to shout, and keep shouting till I gave 
up the attempt. I, however, spoke, and said my say, 
notwithstanding the noise, and the meeting decided to 
petition for the closing movement. After the business 
had been disposed of, the people would have me speak 
again ; and I addressed some thousands in quiet, on the 
Temperance movements of America, on American sla- 
very, and the interests of humanity generally. When 
I left the platform to go to my home, the people crowded 
round me in such numbers that I could hardly move. 
Some wanted to carry me on their shoulders : others 
wanted to talk with me; and all wanted to shake hands 
with me. The cries, ‘Hurrah for Barker!’ ‘Three 
cheers for Barker, the friend of the poor!’ were almost 
deafening. I was amazed and almost overwhelmed 
with their demonstrations. I got out of the Cloth-hal] 
yard at length, and, in hopes of escaping the crowd, 
turned suddenly to the left, and hurried along ; but the 
crowd rolled after me like a flood, insisting on giving 
me a triumphant march through the town. It was 
useless to object ; accompany me they would. When- 
ever they came to & drink-shop, they renewed their tre- 
mendous shouts—‘ Three cheers for Barker!’ ‘Three 
cheers for the Maine Law!’ &c. Twice or thrice 1 








ae 
CORRECTION, &c. 

I havo to-day, for the first time, seen a communica- 
tion addressed to me through the columns of Tue Ltn- 
eRATOR for March 10, in which there are some errors 
that ought not to go uncorrected. In that article I am 
accused of having apologised to my congregation for 
delivering an anti-slavery discourse ; whereas, it was 
just the reverse, and the frank apology and expressed 
regret was for not having preached on the subject often- 
er. The readers of Tur Lisenavor are therein also giv- 
en to understand that I ‘ think a Christian minister has 
discharged his whole duty by preaching an anti-slavery 
sermon once in two or three years.’ No, my dea: 
friends, I have never harbored such a foolish thought. 
Nor would a minister perform his ‘ whole duty’ were ]« 
to preach half a dozen sermons every Sabbath agains: 
that ‘sum of all villanies,’ the ungodly institution of 
slavery, Unless there be praying, sympathizing, giv- 
ing and laboring, the mere delivery of Sunday address. 
es will be all in vain. 

For years have I been used to complaints from th 
pro-slavery and ultra conservative portion of communi 
ty, because of my abolitionism, so often expressed in th: 
pulpit and in private conversation ; but to be thus com 
plained of by a professed friend of my brethren in 
bonds, seems rather singular and uncalled for. Thi. 
recent charge reminds me of an unfair and untruthfu 
statement made by a correspondent of Tae Liverato: 
a year or two since, with reference to the church ove. 
which I am settled, viz., that all which it pretends. t. 
do for the slaves is just to ‘meet once a month an 


we had taken up a collection of twenty-five dollars for. 
the fugitives in Boston, given largely to the Canada 
mission, harbored and aided runaways in our midst, in 
addition to talking and voting against the accursed 
system of negro bondage. 

Mere prayers of the lips, without deep feelings of the 
heart, and corresponding good works in the life, are 
of no avail; but all should go together; and this has 
been characteristic of many of the church of Christ in 
this place; noble men and women, who ‘ remember those 
in bonds as bound with them,’ who will have ‘no fel- 
lowship with the unfruitful works of darkness, but 
rather reprove them,’ and whose pastor, before and 
since his settlement here, however he may have erred 
in other respects, has ‘ not shunned to declare the whole 
counsel of God, whether men would hear or forbear,’ 
independently, fearlessly, and frequently lifting up his 
voice against the crying sin of our land, We have 
come short of our duty in regard to this and a hun- 
dred other evils, but ‘let him that is without sin 
among you cast the first stone.’ 

Although it is unpleasant to speak of one’s self, yet 
not with egotism or boasting, but in pure self-defence, 
and to correct the err impr conveyed : to 
some minds by the afore-mentioned article, let me say, 
that within six months, four whole sermons have been 
devoted to the subject of slavery, by the minister of 
the Stoneham Congregational Church, and that on very 
many Sabbaths during each year of my ministry, parts 
of sermons, as well as prayers, have had reference to 
the same subject. Against intemperance and scores of 
other evils that might be named, we have never aimed 
a whole discourse from the pulpit on the Sabbath, and 
yet none can rightfully accuse us of keeping mum there- 
upon, or withholding our influence from the Maine 
Law, and the cause of temperance and morality. We 
believe that American slavery is the ‘ crowning abom- 
ination of the present age’; that the Fugitive Slave Law 
and the Nebraska Bill are the devil’s master-pieces of 
iniguity; that the Church should rid herself from anv 
connection with the evil; that the pulpits of the land 
ought to speak out with tones of unmistakable distinct- 
ness against all forms of oppression, irrespective of the 
frowns or flatteries of a gainsaying world; and that 
the lovers of freedom every where should cease unne- 
cessary fault-finding, and combine their efforts, at this 
important crisis, for the captive’s emancipation. Lib- 
erty should be our rallying-cry and inspiring watch- 
word, For one, whatever others may do or leave un- 
done, my own mind has long been made up to identi- 
fy myself more and more closely with the suffering 
slave and the wandering fugitive; and although from a 
certain few, who think no ‘ good thing can come out of 
Nazareth,’ or emanate from the Church and ministry, 





may proceed words of blame, instead of commendation, | 


the tearful thanks, already received, from many a col- 
ored brother, with the approval of conscience and of 
God, will be sufficient for cheer and encouragement. 

WM. C. WHITCOMB. 


The anni of West India Emancipation 
was celebrated on the First of August, at Dayton, 
by the colored people of this and neighboring cities. 

‘en car loads went up by railroad from this place ; 
and Xenia, Hamilton, and Piqua were well 
represented. The United Colored Americans, Sons 
of Liberty, and other organizations of our colored 
friends from this place, were present in full rega- 
lia, and made a very creditable appearance. After 
the procession had moved through the principal 
streets, accompanied by three bands of music, 
they repaired to a grove west of the city, where a 
dinner was provided, to which eleven hundred 
persons sat down, and a namber of speeches were 
made, suitable to the occasion. A grand ball was 
given in the evening, at the City Hall, and every 
thing passed off harmoniously and pleasantly. 
No little enthusiasm was manifested, bat no in- 
temperance, no rioting, or any thing oe 
agalust law or _ order. The —— an 
eonduct of the delegates attracted the general ad- 
miration of the citizens of Dayton. 

I must take this occasion to say, that the colored 
people, as a class, in this and other cities north of 
the Ohio, give the lie, by their conduct, their in- 
telligence, and their general morality, to the 
slanders that have been propagated by the South- 
ern press and politicians as to the social condition 
of the free colored population of the North. They 
have their churches, schools, and benevolent asso- 
ciations, in as large a proportion to their numbers, 
to say the least, as any class in the commanity. 
There are some bad men among them, it is true ; 
so there are in every community ; but the statistics 
of our police and other courts will show the com- 
parative number of cases of crime committed by 
the colored population to be as small as those of 
any other class; and as to the extent of both 
erime and pauperism among them, the records 
show that it cannot compare with that of the Trish, 
nearly all of whom are communicants in the Ro- 
man Church, but few of whom can read or write. 
The colored people of this State ought to have the 
right of suffrage, and, in the ‘ good time com- 
ing,’ will get it.—Cincinnati corres. National Era. 

From the Pittsburgh Visiter. 

A SENATOR BIRD. 


A clergyman lately informed us that, some years 
ago, he kept a station in « small town on the under- 
ground railroad. They did a large carrying-trade. 
A wealthy, worthy farmer, living some miles out 
of town, used to remonstrate against the business, 
and declared that it was a duty to return the slave 
to his master. It was a painful duty, but still a 
duty, and, as such, he would perform it. 

Well, one day the slave-catchers came to the 
town, and put up posters offering a reward of 800 
dollars for the apprehension of nine slaves. Soon 
after dark, the slaves themselves made their ap- 

pearance, and what was to be done? Escape by 
the usual route was impossible! The suspected 
houses were all likely to be searched, and nobody 
knew what to do. Our informant counselled that 
they be sent to the farmer with the stern sense of 








Stoneham, August 10, 1854. 
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‘HONOR TO WHOM HONOR.’ 


Frienp GARRISON : 


I was glad to see your commendation of the T'ravel-| 


ler, for its candid report of the meeting on the Ist of 
August, in the grove in this town,—a report which very 
agreeably surprised me. But judge of my indignation 
when I read in the Plymouth Rock the following edito- 
rial :— 

*‘ FREEDOM IN ABINGTON. 
mouth county celebrated the emancipation of the slaves 
in the West Indies, in the grove at Abington, on Tues- 
day, the Ist. Wonder if the President of that Society 
transported his white slaves there?’ 

Only think of that, coming from a champion of de- 
mocracy—one who professes to believe in the equal 
rights of all men—one whose motto is—‘ Equal and ex- 
act justice to all men, of whatever color, condition or 
clime’ ! 

I know the editor of the Rock well. I know him to 
be an ambitious politician, sold to a profligate adminis- 
tration ; ready to fa!l on his hands and knees, and pick 
up the crumbs that fall from his master’s (President 
Pierce’s) table. Verily, he shall have his reward. 

We have been denouncing the Boston press as sinners 
above all others ; but I believe the Traveller, ay, and 
the Herald too, will enter the anti-slavery kingdom 
before the Plymouth Rock. 

The thrust at the President of the ‘ Old Colony Anti- 
Slavery Society ’ comes with an ill grace from one who 
has spent most of his life in the support of a system of 


- | be sent with them. 


The abolitionists of Ply-| 


duty, and one of the posters offering the reward 
This was finally agreed to ; 
| and the poor fellows were despatched to plead their 
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New York Central College 
Located inthe Village of McGrawville, in the 
of Cortland, New York, was founded in 1849 Ounty 
the broad principles of * quar Rrours ayy}? 
Tian REFORM,’ und is open to all : 
sexes, of good moral character. 


C : 
HRs. 
Persons, of bot 

2 Soll 


T has been the purpose of the Trustees of thiss 


from the first, to make it both safe and iny 
Students, and we believe we may now’safely 


ith 
’ 


ting to 
eco 


it,—under the supervision and care of Preside, re 
arp G. CaLkins, whose ability for that responsi = 
fice has been most happily tested, assisted by a Mle of 
tent ‘ Board of Instruction,’—free from the unk, ‘Die 
fluences of larger towns, and pervaded by mom 2.” 
ences, republican habits and Christian example inf. 
ciated with Manna! Labor, we think parents Latics 
a degree of security, begotten by no other set of eine, 
stances. ireum. 

One arrangement in this Institution, not ¢o oo 


looked in this day of * public speaking,’ is a Rho. 
Class, with daily exercises in Extemporaneous ah - 
ings under the careful training of the Presiden; ° 

he Student of small means, aspiring to a thon. 
intellectual education by his own energies, yj) . Uga 
this College sympathy and aid in his arduous and , 7 
ble work. me 

The Manual Labor Department of the Schoo} js und 
the supervision of Mr. Luter Weturorox, 9 Pr | 
cal Farmer, a kind and benevolent man, on q ¢ as 
ove hundred and fifty-seven acres. te 

A Primary School is taught by Miss Kezian x, 
a thorough and efficient Teacher, for the Accomp "y 
tion of any who may not be prepared to enter the Awe 
demic Department. — 

The Boarding-Hall will be conducted by Mr, Lys, 
Butts, who, together with an amiable family, iD) mab, 
boarding both cheap and pleasant. : 

The College Year is divided into three Terms The 
first term, of fourteen weeks, will open on the és. 
Thursday in September. 

The second, or Winter Term, will commence op ip 
second Thursday in December, and continue foarte 
weeks. ” 

The third and last, or Summer Term, wil! begin », 
the second Thursday in April, and close at the ¢o. 
lege Commencement on the second Wednesday jn Jy), 

GF Any inquiries relating immediately to the Soh. 
should be addressed to President L. G. Carxiys. y. 
Grawville, Cortland county, N. Y. mS 

Anything regarding the pecuniary affairs, shouly \, 
addressed to A. CALDWELL, Treasurer, of the same pias. 

We would take this opportunity to recommend to, 

ublic our tried and approved Agents, Sitas Hayyoys, 

Ider D. Pease, and 8. H. Tart, as worthy of their oo, 
fidence. “ 


tT) nat 
Wii Make 


the firy 


A. CALDWELL, Gen. Agent, 
McGrawville, February, 1854. 





LT 
IMPROVED METHOD orf 
Champooing and Hair-Dyeing, 
284, Wasuincron Srreer. 


\ ADAME CARTEAUX, having removed to 9%). 
1 Washington Street, avails herself of this mediyy 
for tendering thanks to the Ladies of Boston and yjcjp. 
ity for theJiberal patronage awarded her, and wouij 
respectfully assure them sthat, by unremitting endes. 
ors to please, she hopes for a continuance of their 4. 
vors. 

Her arrangements for cutting and dressng Ladies’ 
and Children’s Hair, for Dyeing and Cliampooing, are 
such as win the tribute of praise from all. 

She has a Hair Restorative which cannot be excelled), 
as it produces new hair where baldness had tale 





| own cause. 
| the slaves or the farmer, but the second day, our, 
‘informant met him, and, shaking hands, says—| 
1* Well, M . where are those slaves? IL sup-{ 
| pose you sent them back to their masters?’ 
| ‘Their masters—the d—l,’ was the indignant 
|reply. ‘* My team was going all last night, carry- 
| ing them to It is easy to talk about send- 
ing them back, but when it comes to the trial, a| 
| man cannot do it.’ } 
From that time he kept a station, and it was far) 
| from being the last night his horses were going on, 
| @ similar errand. 
| This isa proof that Mrs. Stowe's ‘Senator Bird ’| 
| is not a fictitious or improbable character; and we | 
|} agree with the farmer in saying, that if sending! 
| slaves back to their masters is a duty, itis one that} 
| @ man cannot perform. Senator Sumner was quite} 
right in answering, when asked if he would return! 
| a fugitive—*Is thy servant a dog, that he should) 
| do this thing?’ Itis the work of a dog, and a! 
man could not possibly perform it. 


The next day, nothing was heard of | 











Wirnprawat. The Presbyterian church at; 
Galesburg. Ill., has resolved, by a vote of the memw-; 
| bers, to withdraw from the N. S. Presbytery, be-| 
| cause they are ‘ unwilling to continue in ecclesias-| 
| tieal connection with slaveholders.” They say: | 

‘ As religion is stronger than politics, and an-} 
derlies and characterizes all political relations, we} 
are constrained to believe that the Assembly’s, 
woral influence has been to exalt and give religions; 
respectability to slavery, and weaken correspond-) 
ingly, and run down, the sentiment of freedom in| 
this country. And we are constrained to believe! 





concubinage and merder! For any tenet; wets siving | that at this hour, in answer to the prayers of god-| 
his support to a pro-slavery administration, to say 4 Jy and pious men and women, who have toiled ear-! 
word about white slavery, it appears to me, is bordering | nestly against slavery, the application of free prin-, 
on the ridiculous. ‘ Let him first cast the beam out of ciples is making far more rapid progress among all 


his own eye; then he may assist in casting the mote | classes of persons outside of the national religious: 
ois beethcen nen § | organizations which include slaveholders, than) 
ome rae PEvNEE: & CFR : i | within them ; thus showing demonstrably that their} 
I think the people are in advance of their leaders—) organizations are bulwarks “and break-waters' 
or would be leaders, I should say—for priests and poli- | ground slavery against the rising spirit of freedom.’ : 
ticians cannot be leaders ; they are nothing but feelers. | ES TS eee ors 
Their business is to feel the public pulse, and act ac-| Mertnopist Errscopat Cuurcn, Sovru. We have 
cordingly. | the following on authority that admits of no ques-~ 
We have some eight or nine priests in this town, not | tioning. Recently, in a town of a certain slave 
one of whom was at the grove on the First. State, a revival took place in the church under the 


The Nebrasks .Gre.hes nearly. gene. out. |charge of Rev. Mr. During the meeting, | 


; k : It is one) 2 slave-trader professed conversion and joined the} 
thing to oppose slavery extension, and quite another to} ohurch, and a local preacher became much encour-| 
be a WoRKING ABoLITIONIST. I was much pleased with | xged thereat. Soon after the close of the meeting, ! 
the letter of Father Henry (as you call him) endorsing ' the slave-trader made a purchase from the local: 
‘your just and glorious act of burning that wicked preacher of a slave woman, who hada child at her) 











.topjel to address them and bid them good night ; bu:| proy for them’; whereas, a few weeks previous thctwto,] 





is 


compromise with the damning sin of slavery.’ May he, 


live to see the people of the North treat the U. 8. Con-| 
stitution as you did at Framingham, on the 4th July !) 
Then he may exclaim, as did one of old, ‘ Now lettest 
thou thy servant depart in peace, for mine eyes have 
seen thy salvation.’ 

Yours, fur a pure Christianity and a genuine De- 
mocracy, J. NOYES. 

Abington, Aug. 6, 1854. 

GERRIT SMITH. 
Mount Zion, O., Aug. 5, 1854. 





Friexp Garrison : 

The noble Gerrir Smite finished his work in the 
Federal House of Representatives, with his great speech 
giving a just interpretation to the Federal Constitu- 
tion. He retires from association with public men un- 
worthy to retain him in their membership. 

No unjust man can support the Federal Constitution. 
None but the just can ‘establish justice.’ The Federal 
Government, from its earliest date in the District of Co- 
lumbia, has been and continues to be false to the Con- 
stitution, in the vital principles of justice and liberty. 
Said’ Government is Constitutionally dead, Officially 
judged, and Scriptarally damned. Said Government is 
‘a covenant with death and an agreement with hell.’ 
The noble Smith has done well to resign official part- 
nership with the aforesaid damned. The horrible pit is 
not for the just. To friend Smith I would say, ‘Come 
up higher !’—leave the ‘miry clay’ of Democraey, 
and ascend the Theocratic mount of light, in truth and 
right ! Thy friend, 

REES E. PRICE. 





Cuartes C. Burtgicn. This renowned anti-sla- 
very orator and indefatigable laborer in the cause 
of humanity, has been invited to address the lite- 
rary societies of Oberlin College—an honor of 
which be is well worthy. For among all the ad- 
vocates of liberty in the United States, we know 
of none who bring to the advocacy of this cause x 
deeper conviction, a more constant zeal, more un- 
tiring industry, or a more thrilling eloquence, than 
he. Differing from him vitally, as we do. on some 
points, we, nevertheless, esteem him and his labors 
most highly. We doubt not our readers in Roch- 
ester and vicinity will be glad to learn that Mr 
Burleigh will give his views on the present aspeci 
of the anti-slavery cause, in Corinthian Hall, ot 
Monday evening next. Let Charles Burleigh tx 
greeted by a crowded assembly on Monday night 
A dozen miles ride from the country is but a smal 
tax for a moral and intellectual treat so grand a: 
that which may be e from Mr. in 

, oD evening above 


| Chr. Advocate. 


breast. The trader not wishing the child, and the) 


| mother refusing to go without it, strong cords were | 


obtained. A dray was sent for; she was tied hands | 
and feet, and carried hy main force, and strapped | 
down to the dray, and was thus driven off. This, 
case may be called an extreme one; but we don’t 
care what it may be called. There it is, and one) 
such act is as bad as a thousand. A murderer is | 
a murderer, if he shoots bat a soiltary man.— West. | 
| 
Sivcutar Marriwonta Diericutty. The Vir-; 
ginia Colonizationist gives an account of a man) 
who was owned as a slave in Norfulk. When he, 
purchased himself, to avoid expulsion from the) 
State, he hada bill of sale made to his wife—a | 
free woman. Recently, he desired to go to Lihe-| 
ria. The wife declined. He resolved to go with-| 
out her. She threatened him with her bill of sale | 
of his person. She knew the Colonization Society | 
would not carry off her servant without her con-; 
sent. The man saw his case a hard one, but by 
dint of coaxing and reasoning, he persuaded his 
mistress-wife to give him a deed of emancipation. 
He went ; and the nub of the story to the coloni- 
zationists is, that the man was enraptured with 
the country, and has succeeded in equally enrap- 
turing his wife, who is going out to Africa to 
meet him. 








ft Some snobs in the town of St. Catherines, 
Canada West, have been cultivating a little color- 
phobia lately. Attempts have been made to ex- 
olude some respectable colored citizens from privi- 
leges which their rank as men and good members 
of society clearly entitle them to. Clergymen ol; 
the highest station in the church, and eminent for 
their talents, culture, and high breeding, have been 
even excluded from public conveyances. The con- 
sequence was, that the colored citizens, including 
the waiters at the hoteis, held an indignatiun meet- 
ing, and the latter resolved to withhold their servi- 
ces frown their employers unless their people were 
treated with proper respect and civility. This 
cours’ will probably bring the ill-mannered boors 
to their senses. 





ta The clerk of a village church in England, on 
the vecasion of the visit of the Bishop of the div- 
cese, wishing to celebrate the honor of his Grace’s 
visit, opened the services by saying, ‘ Let us sing 
to the praise and glory of God, a psalm of my own 
composing : , 
* The mountains — like frightened rams, 

The little hills did hop, 

To welcome into our town, 

His Grace, the Lord Bizh-op.’ 





gg The Washiagton Star announces that Mr. 
Francis Burt, of South Carolina, has accepted the 
Governorship of XN 


. 





* 





"s Paper, inst. - 


place. 

Her chemical researches have developed an inimiti- 
ble Hair Dye, warranted not to smut, (» desideratun 
looked for.) Her Ne Plus Ultra, for renovating the 
complexion, removing freckles, &c., is fast commending 
itself to favor. _ For all her compounds and their appli. 
cation she warrants satisfaction, or demands no pay. 

Ladies can be waited un at their own residences, ot 
at her room, which will be open from 8, A. M., to’, 
P.M. She has numerous recommendation from the 
fashionable circles of Boston, Providence, and elsewhere, 
which can be seen by those who desire. 

Boston, May 138. 


WORCESTER 
HYDROPATHIC INSTITUTION, 


NO. 1 GLEN STREET. 
‘THIS Institution is under the medical direction ofl: 


Sern Rocers, and is well arranged for treatment, 


at all seasons. 
Terms.—Usually from $7 to $9 per week. 
ment without board, $3 to $4 per week. 
Office hours from 2 to 4, P. SL. 
CAPE COD 


April 14. 
WATER-«CURE. 
N Establishment of this character is commencing i! 
Harwich, under the direction of Giizenr Sw 
Proprietor, W. Fexcn, Physician, and Miss Euiey \ 
Smiru, Assistant. 

Miss Smith is a young lady of medical educatin 
and Dr, Felch has, for many years, been extensive’ 
known as a popular teacher of the whole Science 
Man, and a successful Practitioner of the Natura! Tre 
ment of Disease, (the Hydropathic in concurrence with 
the Mesmeric. ) 

Several patients can board in Capt. Smith's fam'y, 
in a pleasant, rural, healthful location, within a mies 
the sea shore on Vineyard Sound. 

Terms, from $6 per week to $9. 
Fevcu, Harwich Port, Mass. 


For trest 





Address, Dr. ¥ 


WATER-CURE 
AT NEW IPSWICH, N.H. 


\ RS. LUCINDA HATCH, having had long exper 
Wi ence in Water-Cure treatment, now announces! 
the public that she has lately made additions to her 
commodations, and is prepared to treat successfully j 
tients that may place themselves under her care. le 
residence is three miles from Magon Village, the pre! 
terminus of the Peterboro’ and Shirley railrowds. 

Terms, more favorable than at most establishwen!? 
of the kind. 

New Ipswich, June 9. 


DISCOURSES 
ON THE 


Rendition of Anthony Burns. 


HE following publications on this atrocious ov 
rage on the rights of man and the law of God at 
for sale at the Anti-Slavery Office, 21 Cornhill :— 


3m 





‘The New Crime against Humanity’—A sermon "7 
Theodore Parker, Price 25 cts. : 

‘The Rendition of Anthony Burns. Its Causes #” 
Consequences.’ A discourse by James Freem 
Clarke. Price 10 cents. 

‘ The Crisis of Freedom.’ A sermon preached in Ly 
by Samuel Johnson. Price 124 cts. 

‘The Bad Friday.’ A sermon preached in West Rex 
bury, by Edmund B. Willson, Price 124 cts. ; 
Massachusetts in Mourning.’ A sernon preache!® 

Worcester, by T. W. Higginson. Price 10 cts. 
‘God Greater than Man.’ A Sermon preached #! But 
lingion, Vt., by Joshua Young. Price 124 ct* — 
New Era in Healing. 
CURE BY NUTRITION: 
YSPEPSIA, Consumption, Headache, and all fore 
of Diseases, successfully treated by Nots!t% 
without medicine. 


To LaRoy SunpEeRLanpD : . : 

Dear Str—I take this opportunity to inform yo ving 

you have completely cured me of chewing and —ore 

tobacco. Iam now in perfect health, having BY 

thirty pounds during the three months I have bee? ee 
your treatment by Nutrition. It is worth any ame 
of money to me, and I thank you a thousand "ime 
H. rr. CLAR 


u thet 


South Adams, Mass. May 16, 1854. 


I Pamphlets of Information, respecting ' 
method of Cure, for sale at the office of this pape 
sent by mail, free, for one dime, prepaid. 

June 9. 


bo Brswercq AND PARENTAGE: or, the ™ 

ductive Element in Man, as a means (0 

tion and happiness. By Henry C. Wright. rahe 

ent is the Child of the Past, and the Parent of © 

ture. Price, 50 cents, Just published and 

BELA MARSH, No. 15 Franklin street. 
April 14. 8mos. 
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WHITES’ 


DAGUERREOTYPE ROOMS. 
No. 36 WASHINGTON sT., 


ESTABLISHED A. D. 1840, ft 
: . wing 
TILL continue in suceessful operation: on di 
been recently refitted and improved by ! the kid 
of a large northern sky-light, (the only 7 : theyesd 
in the city,) the proprietors feel confident tha aealel 
now offer inducements unsurpassed, if not U? q 
elsewhere. : 
No person is expected to take likeness 
rfectly satisfactury. arth 
Pipemenber the old place, Eg 36 Washington 
near Cornhill, 
May 26. $n. 
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gNDELL PHILLIPS- ; 
“rr In the coluinns of ° 
every question are impar 








EVENING 


After a very brief speech 
Scort, of Airedale College, 
the anti-slavery cause Was 
of humanity, of reason, § 
and the reading of letters 


of Leeds, who expressed hi 


abolition of slavery throu 
Dr. Stowell, of Chesham 

couragement of Hindoo la 
bor, R. G. Milne, of Tint 


e President of Coward Coll 


Bearp, of Manchester, ( 
cheers,) addressed the au 


: from the Manchester Exai 


SPEECH OF R 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies a 


I must, in the first pl 
low-workmen in this 
on the very successful a 
had on this occasion. 
er, on this oceasion, sor 
or less, clergymen and 
nominations, from vari: 
And we have had an op] 
timony which must, I a 
part of the habitable gi 
phatic has it been. An 
ceedingly well tempered, 
ters whose names must 
the Christian church ¥ 
am delighted, too, to se 
evening. It is true, th: 


— ing and this afternoon v 


than numerous, but t 
not only respectable, bu 
you will allow me to ad 
which it takes place. | 
tion which I am about t 
a resolution which migh 
been presented at the 1 
roceedings, this morni 
riend and eo-operator, | 
you, for he has the a 
eyes than I possess, anc 
in small type. (Hear. 
the resolution, which w 


That since a community 
of principles, and a com 
with the great teachings ¢ 
that there is but one han 
are severally members, a 
from every man an earn 
cern in the well-being 
such as suffer any kind of 
plores and condemns the 
and selfish doctrine, that 


_ the United States are forb 


moval of the curse of « 
wealth, 


This resolution rec 
brethren. I take this « 
audience assembled in 
which I do not think w 
hear.) But, inasmuch 
ings will go forth in ot 
may be as well to add a 
(Hear, hear.) We, tl 
assert, that there is an 
between the negro slav. 
on several independen 
One of these grounds i 
ty of sentiment betwe 
hear.) I might argue 
hood on the general gr 
ground of physiology. 
erations connected wi 
brain, with the general 
form, and the descent ¢ 
stem ; I might take up 
all men are brothers, | 
they are one species, b 
ants of one pair—(heat 
ly, do 80, forT have, 
thesis upon grounds hi 
lological, an religious 
this latform. There i 
whieh I think I shal! ; 
every one present. 
pose ventures to asser 
of sentiment between 
an—the African and th 
the two into brother: 
then, ask this questio: 
mother clasps her chil 
bynot only to conceal 

€ man-stealer, she d. 
Same emotions, the |i 
vine, which would be 
stances by the Britia’ 
mother, the most high! 
Some slight difference. 

tween the two ; but 
and not a difference o 
this isa point upon w 
the imaginations of th 
you whether, this yer 
played before this Con 
est, the purest, the n 
men the utterers, dark 
(Cheers. ) - Why, how 
ence of men, and add 
cause Tam quite sure 
myself entertain—wh. 
Pression and injury, 
 Areageng of liberty : 

ey are felt by meso 


resented bef 
ns, who wi 
or the re Fart 
Moly sentiments of 1 
St cheers.] I say 
2ends on the hegro’s 
You should fee} ander 
= the child is torr 
Fs feels as I an 
hs were one aw 
Stripes. 
an gn ed senting 
(ier negro is | 
to the i 
Kye that. Ie ’ 
ve som 
ment or cy ture to th 
African has his en 
thet?—and I speak f, 





